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GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Here’s why Polyken Protective Tape Coatings 


provide more efficient protection: 
a ili @ Preformed plastic film coating . .. manufac- 


tured by a controlled process from repro- 
ducible raw materials to assure uniform 
coatings every time. 


adhesive mass 


@ Polyethylene coating consisting of tough, 
oriented, elastic film... recognized for its 
excellent resistance against corrosive attack, 


its resistance to moisture, and its high dielec- 
tric strength. 


@ Bonded securely by a stable adhesive, a dur- 
able protective barrier in itself. 


LESS WORK 


Apply this Polyken Protective Tape Coating 
right off the roll. Requires no heat, liquids, sol- 
vents or thinners. Eliminates drying time, clean- 
up time and shut-down time. Even inexperi- 
enced workmen can apply it at 20 to 30 feet per 
minute by machine. Goes on tightly and evenly. 
Polyken Protective Tege » oe I ek 
12 mil No. 900 Black, No. 910 Gray, No. 940 Black; 20 mil No. 920. ° ° 
Polyken, Dept. JH-J 

309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


* Pleasesend mefurther informationon POL YKEN 
* PROTECTIVE TAPE COATINGS. 
: Name ota Title 


Company 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS Street Address 


one KENDALL comeany . City Zone State 
Polyken Sales Division . 
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We 5 b ‘ it Gas Ranges—a maintenance cost of 


oO ae ee rte only Ac per unit month 


during 15 years of service — 





This happened in Phoenix, Arizona 


Truly an outstanding record of perform- 
ance. Welbilt has been supplying local 
Housing Authorities with low cost, low 
maintenance gas ranges for over 25 years. 





Be Sure with the nation's largest manufacturer of ranges. 


20” Welbilt Gas Range. Experienced service in 48 states. 


Low cost—low maintenance 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








URBAN RENEWAL CONSULTANTS 
Specialists in 

@ Urban Renewal Surveys 

® Relocation Surveys & Plans 

® Redevelopment Plans & Programs 

@ Workable Programs 

®@ Neighborhood Analyses 

© General Community Plans 
CANDEUB & FLEISSIG 


331 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
Mitchell 2-6716 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
John P. Gnaedinger Carl A. Metz 
Soil investigations, engineering 
reports, inspection, foundation 
design 
3521 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 
San Francisco; 
Kenilworth, New Jersey; 
Havana, Cuba; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 


rn 


Portland, Michigan 














LEONARD WAYMAN ASSOCIATES 
Urban renewal, planning, and 
technical consultation with housing 


and redevelopment agencies 


11 South LaSalle Street Chicago 








JACOB L. CRANE 


World-wide Personal Consultation 
Annapolis, Maryland, U.S.A. 


NEIGHBORHOOD RENEWAL 
CONSULTANTS, INC 
Allan C. Williams © Tibor J. Harin 
and Associates 


6 E. Monroe Street, Chicago 3 


Telephone: Financial 6-061 | 

Surveys @ Studies @ Desiagr 
Comprehensive City & Neighborhood 
Plans. Redeve pment & Conserva 
tion Programs. Urban Renewal Pr 
ects. Land Use, Zoning, Populat 
ana Cc mmunity Facilities. Housing 
Projects (Site Planning, Building [ 
sign}. 

Architecture Enaineerina 


Landscape Archit 














VILICAN-LEMAN & ASSOCIATES 
PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Comprehensive City Planning @ Re- 
development & Conservation Projects 
@ Housing Condition Studies ¢ Com- 
munity Facility & Housing Project 

Site Planning 


P.O. Box I0I1 Berkley, Mich. 
Lincoln 6-9695 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


e URBAN RENEWAL . 


73 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


CEntral 6-3525 














JOHN W. McBURNEY 
Consultant on masonry, masonry 
materials, and plaster 
P.O. Box 901 Silver Spring, Md. 
Juniper 5-3504 











HERRON TESTING LABORATORIES 
INC, 


Testing - Inspection - Analysis 
Radiographic - Chemical 
Metallurgical 
Subsoil evaluation . Concrete control 
Cleveland 13, Ohio Buffalo 3, New York 
Member: American Council of 


Independent Laboratories, Inc. 
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Put ation of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF HOUSING AND 
REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
John D. Lange, Executive Director 


Ee. 224 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL or HOUSING are 

$5; also available through membership in the 

Association at the rate of $12. Individual copies, 

50 cents; special issues, $1. Entered as second 

class matter October 25, 1944, post office, Chi- 

cago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Is- 
A . 


sued monthly except igust 


Editor: Dorothy Gavzolo. Assistant Edi- 
tor: Lorraine Ulrich. Editorial Associate: 
Richard Solano. Advertising Manager: 
R. M. Trevett. Regional Reporters: Neu 
England, Joseph H. Lyons, Providence 
Middle Atlantic, Robert Moyer, Balti 
more; North Central, Bette Jenkins, D 
troit; Southeastern, George L. Davis, At 
lanta: Southwest, Mari C McGuire 
San Antonio: Pacific Northwest, Ros 
Morry, Seattle: Pacific Southwest, News 
Mrs Lila Little, Kern County Pho 
tography—Hila Noken, Margaret Meg 
gers, Stockton. Cever: John Bradford 


COVER— 


Cover Artist John Bradford for this 
special issue hit upon what the 
JouRNAL considers to be a kind of 
symbol of city rebuilding: doors 
thick with years of paint-over-paint 
serving what probably is their last 
useful function—as shields hiding 
from public curiosity the demise of 
the slum buildings from which they 
were torn. The cover was adapted 
from a photograph by Margaret 
Mead, a frequent contributor to 
the files of the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission and the local 


housing authority. 
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Why Faucets Leak 


_ --§ out of 10 washers are fastened with 
_ --T00 LONG or SHORT screws. The screws 
---QUICKLY LOOSEN, thus loose washers 
-~are destroyed thru grind and squeeze 


-~of opening and closing faucets. 

34 years of research uncovers 
id new solution 

4 --Now, NEW (Patented) ‘Sexauer’ SELF- 


--LOCK Monel screws, with an imbedded 
---expanding NYLON PLUG, lock at the re- 
~-quired depth AUTOMATICALLY — hold 
--washers FIRMLY! 


-~-Made of rustproof, non-corroding 
--MONEL, heads don’t twist off or screw 
--$lots distort. They are easy to remove 
-~-when necessary, can be used over and 
over. 


~-Used with NEW ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE 
~-faucet washers, this combination out- 
lasts past faucet repairs “6 to 1”! 
--EASY-TITES are made of super-tough, 
_ du Pont compound (neither rub- 

er nor fiber) and reinforced, like a 
tire, with a vulcanized layer of Fiber- 
-~glas, they resist distortion and splitting 
--from shut-off grind and squeeze. 


The hidden costs of faucet leaks! 


Faucet leaks are costly! As authenti- |) 
cated by Hackensack, N. J. Water Co. 
and American Gas Association, STOP- 
‘ PING just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) © 
LEAK can reduce water waste 8,000 — 
gal. quarterly. If a HOT WATER FAU- 

CET LEAK, water and fuel savings 

JUMP to over $7.58 QUARTERLY — 

plus additional savings on MATERIALS 
* -—LABOR—and costly FIXTURE RE- 

PLACEMENTS! 
Fs NEW SELF-LOCK screws and EASY- 
TITE faucet washers are just TWO of 
the “‘“SEXAUER” line of over 3000 
TRIPLE-WEAR plumbing repair parts 
and Pat'd. precision tools. 

A “SEXAUER” Technician in your 
* vicinity will make our NEW 126 page 
Catalog “H” available. He will gladly 
consult with ron regarding a SURVEY 
of your plumbing fixtures to determine 
© correct repair parts required and estab- 
lish reasonable stock levels that avoid 
both overstocking and shortages — thus 
providing for efficient stock arrange- _ 
~ ment and control—all without obliga- © 
. tion. WRITE TODAY. &, 


] J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc. Dept. J-107 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of your NEW, 126 page Catalog “H.”’ 


Pa 


ME Aah ER 
. - 
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RAY O. EDWARDS, 

NAHRO’s 1947-48 president and execu- 
tive director of the Jacksonville, Florida 
housing authority since its inception in 
1937, died September 21, at the age of 
65. He was the third 
president of the As- 
sociation to have 
died during the year 
(see January Jour- 
NAL, page 3). Bur- 
ial was in Arlington 
National Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C., 
on September 24. 

Born in Harvey, 
Illinois, Mr. Ed- 
wards became a 
Jacksonville resident 
in 1933, where he 
became a leader in the public housing 
movement. He initiated the creation of 
a mayor’s housing comm‘ttee that same 
year and was later instrumental in hav- 
ing state public housing enabling legis- 
lation adopted. When the Public Works 
Administration housing program began 
in the mid-30’s, he became a district 
manager for the agency, a position he 
held until the establishment of the Jack- 
sonville authority in 1937. 

In NAHRO, Mr. Edwards served as 
a member and chairman of innumerable 
committees prior to and after his election 
to the NAHRO presidency. He was the 
first president of the Southeastern Re- 
gional Council and held membership on 
the national Board of Governors for five 
years. He was also a past president of 
the Florida Association of Housing Au- 
thorities and a member of the board of 
directors of the National Housing Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Edwards was nationally prominent 
not only in the housing field but in the 
work of the Sons of the American Rev- 
olution. He was elected president gen- 
eral in 1952 and traveled to all parts 
of the country for the organization. The 
message he delivered during his presi- 
dential year was recognized in a Free- 
doms Foundation award in 1954. He re- 
ceived similar awards the following two 
years for statements he wrote on patriot- 
ism and citizenship. 

A civil engineer by profession, Mr. 
Edwards pre-housing work had been in 
the construction field and with the Port- 
land Cement Association. 

NAHRO members will have an op- 
portunity to pay tribute to Mr. Edwards 
housing leadership during the annual 
conference this month, when a resolution 
memorializing his many contributions 
will be presented. A membership resolu- 
tion adopted at the conclusion of his 
term as NAHRO president cited Mr. 
Edwards as a “real man—honest, patient, 
kind, considerate of others, and yet firm 
and strong in his convictions.” 





OTHER RECENT DEATHS— 

J. F. Borthwick, executive director of the 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi housing author- 
ity, on September 28 after a heart attack. 


Mr. Borthwick had been the executive 
director since the establishment of the au- 
thority in 1939. 


Dr. Carol Aronovici, planning and hous- 
ing teacher, author, and practitioner, in 
August in Berkeley, California at the 
age of 75. Dr. Aronovici taught the first 
university course in planning in the 
United States at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He contributed to the planning 
of Philadelphia, Berkeley, Richmond, St. 
Paul, and New York. Dr. Aronovici's 
latest book, Community Building, was 
published in 1956. In 1946 he served 
as chairman of the newly created hous- 
ing authority in Greenwich, Connecticut: 
later became its director. One of his 
major publications, Housing the Masses, 
is considered a of housing liter- 
ature. 


“classic” 


Henry P. Drought, chairman of the San 
Antonio housing authority and well 
known lawyer, July 28, after an illness 
of two months. He was 64 years old. 
Mr. Drought had been a commissioner 
of the authority from 1953 until the time 
of his death. Mr. Drought had also been 
active in government service, having 
been state director for the Texas National 
Emergency Council from 1934-37; the 
National Recovery Administration in 
1934; the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, also in 1934; state administrator 
for the Works Projects Administration 
from 1935 to 1943. 


George E. Stone, chairman of the Kings 
port: Tennessee housing authority on 
July 29, of a heart attack at the age 
of 73. A member of the authority since 
its inception in 1939, Mr. Stone had 
been in the grocery business in Kingsport 
since 1916. He was prominent in civic 
and church activities. 


Fred J. Collins, assistant to the executive 
director of the Newark housing authority, 
on October 2. Mr. Collins had been with 
the authority since its inception 


RECENT AUTHORS 


Murray B. Meld, executive secretary of 
Stamford, Connecticut's community coun- 
cil and a member of the joint NAHRO- 
National Social Welfare Assembly Com- 
mittee on Housing and Welfare, analyzes 
what he calls “the continuing paradox” 
of insufficient low-cost housing or ‘“‘de- 
cent shelter” in the face of the country’s 
current economic boom. His article, titled 
*‘Housing Snafu: Paradox or Portent” ap- 
pears in the September 28 issue of The 
Nation. Mr. Meld cites studies and cases, 
including a rundown on Stamford’s hous- 
ing problem, and comes up with a dismal 
picture. 


Aaron Levine, executive director of the 
Philadelphia Citizens’ Council on City 
Planning, describes Philadelphia's vigor- 
ous struggle against municipal blight in 
the New York Times Magazine of July 
14. The virtue of preserving the city’s 
historic values and the need to solve 
pressing municipal problems were com- 
bined to spur along a broadly based 
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citizens’ planning movement. The result 
is the “Philadelphia Story: A new 
Look,” which is also the title of the ar- 
ticle. Mr. Levine is a member of 
NAHRO’s Public Relations Committee. 


Jeanne R. Lowe, a former staff member 
of ACTION, relates the success story of 
New Haven’s Richard C. Lee—the first 
city mayor in the United States to win 
this office after making urban renewal the 
cornerstone of his political campaign. 
Titled “Lee of New Haven and His 
Political Jackpot,” the article appears in 
the October issue of Harper’s. 


CYRUS B. SWEET, 

assistant commissioner for operations for 
the Federal Housing Administration, was 
promoted to deputy commissioner, effec- 
tive August 27. Mr. Sweet succeeded 
Charles E. Sigety, who was reportedly 
removed from office this fall as a result 
of having tried to hoist his boss, FHA 
Commissioner Norman P. Mason, into 
the top Housing and Home Finance 
Agency spot at the expense of Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole. The story is that 
the idea for the proposed “promotion” of 
Mr. Mason got as far as the White 
House . . . but it is said to have aston- 
ished both Mr. Mason and Administra- 
tor Cole, when the news of Mr. Sigety’s 
activities reached them. 

Mr. Sweet, who came to FHA three 
years ago as director of the agency's 
home modernization and repair program, 
was named assistant commissioner in 
charge of Title I a year later and since 
July 1956 has been in charge of all FHA 
field operations. Succeeding Mr. Sweet 
is Wendell O. Edward, formerly direc 
tor of the Detroit insuring office of FHA 
since 1953. 


PAUL L. STRAIT, 

director of the Youngstown Metropolitan 
Housing Authority for over 20 years and 
identified with various aspects of local 
public service for the past 38 years, was 
honored at a testimonial dinner on Sep- 
tember 11. The dinner was attended by 
100 of his fellow citizens from all walks 
of life, who had banded together, ac- 
cording to the major speaker at the testi- 
monial, “. . . with a common desire to 
show their gratitude to a man who has 
given so much of himself to others.” In 
a standing ovation, Mr. Strait was sa- 
luted for bringing to Youngstown, “. . . 
racial harmony, and a social conscience.” 
Among the gifts he received were a 
$1000 savings bond and a testimonial 
book written by his associates (includ- 
ing a NAHRO sstatement of apprecia- 
tion). Testimonial addresses included 
those of Richard J. Barret, president of 
the city council; Ernest J. Bohn, direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Metropolitan Hous- 
ing authority; and The Reverend Dr. 
Russell J. Humbert, president of DePauw 
University and formerly pastor of the 
Trinity Methodist Church in Youngs- 
town. 

The Youngstown Vindicator gave its 
salute to Mr. Strait in an editorial the 
following day by stating: “Too few per- 
sons . . . manage to find the time for 
worthwhile projects for the development 
of the community. It is the type of work 
which rarely returns pay in the form of 
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NAHRO'S EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR IS TO 
JUDGE IN "LOOK" AWARDS COMPETITION 

NAHRO?’s Executive Director John D. Lange will serve as a 
judge in Look magazine’s 1957 Community Homes Achievements 
In inviting Mr. Lange to serve, the maga- 
zine’s publisher said: “We are particularly anxious that the winning 
cities be chosen as carefully, as expertly, and as objectively as pos- 
sible and I am sure that everyone interested in civic improvement, 
housing, and building will appreciate your willingness to serve on 


Awards competition. 


the judging panel.” 


nearly 50 communities 
metropolitan communities 


competition. 
JouURNAL 


citizen participation. 





The panel of judges, headed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s Albert Cole, is to meet in late October to decide upon the 
nine cities they consider to have made the most outstanding progress 
in 1957 toward improving residential areas. 
ranging in size from small towns to large 
had already entered the contest 
This year marks the second in which Look has sponsored the 
Last year’s winners were announced in the April 
page 116). Winners are selected on the basis of rehabili- 
tation springing from neighborhood efforts or city-backed efforts 
at large-scale neighborhood improvement, or both; considered b 
the magazine to be an important factor in either kind of activity is 


As of this writing, 








material compensation and more often 
than not is thankless . . . it is good to 
know that he was present to hear (the 


culogies), and that his services will be 


available for the community in the fu- 
ture.” 

Mr. Strait has held membership in 
NAHRO for more than 20 years. 


“NEW FACES" IN URA 

Karl S. Brown has taken over the re 
cently created post of director of public 
affairs in the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. Purpose of the new position, ac- 


cording to Commissioner Richard L 
Steiner, is to “ . provide communities 
of all sizes with a more continuous pic- 
ture of how they can bring about thei: 
own improvement, with and without re- 
course to grant and loans from the fed- 
eral government.” Other aims are to 
provide information on URA accomplish- 
ments in slum clearance and rehabilita- 
tion. A navy veteran of World War II, 
Mr. Brown has served with the War As- 
sets Administration and the Office of the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Prior to federal service, 
he was a market analyst and magazine 





ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
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HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
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WATERPROOFING 
SERVICES 
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writer on business and financial topics. 
Martin Millspaugh, a former reporter of 
the Baltimore Evening Sun specializing 
in metropolitan area problems and co- 
author of a study of the psychological 
effects of neighborhood rehabilitation, 
was appointed assistant commissioner for 
program planning and development in 
URA, effective September 30. His sole 
responsibility: the critical examination of 
the urban renewal program and _ plan- 
ing for its long-term improvement—the 
first time a top staff member has been 
assigned the job of continuous evalua- 
tion of the program. Mr. Millspaugh was 
selected for the job on the basis of his 
knowledge of government on city, county, 
metropolitan, and state levels, plus fa- 
miliarity with the urban renewal pro- 
gram. 


CHESTER RAPKIN, 

MORTON HOFFMAN, 

members of NAHRO’s Research and 
Statistics Committee, joined in a panel 
discussion on “Statistical Problems in 
Urban Renewal” during the annual meet- 
ing of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City in September. Oth- 
er panel members were Benjamin Lip- 
stein, technical director of the Market 
Planning Corporation, and Professor Al- 
bert H. Schaaf of the University of Cali 
fornia. Mr. Hoffman is director of re- 
search and analysis for the Baltimore 
Urban Renewal and Housing Agency: 
Dr. Rapkin, research associate professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania’s school 
of fine arts, directs the Philadelphia East- 
wick housing market analysis, conducted 
by the university’s institute for urban 
studies, 


MISS BARBARA ROSIEN 

has been appointed coordinator of the 
California Senate's Interim Committee on 
Housing and Recreation Needs of Elderly 
Citizens, created last June. Miss Rosien 
will, of course, continue to serve as as- 
sistant executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles. Her 
work with the committee, financed by a 
$5000 appropriation, will extend over a 
two-year period. Plan is to hold sessions 
throughout the state and to hear reports 
from representatives of private industry 
and public agencies. The committee is 
made up of five senators, headed by the 
president pro-tem of the state senate, 
Hugh M. Burns. 


LEWIS MUMFORD, 

sociologist, writer, and Bemis professor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was honored by the British this 
summer when he was awarded the Town 
Planning Institute’s Gold Medal—the 
third such medal ever presented by the 


institute and the first to go to a non- 
British subject. This planning distinc- 
tion went to Mr. Mumford, despite the 
fact, as he himself said at the awarding 
ceremony, that he has “never planned so 
much as a_ sidewalk.”’ The ceremony, 
which took place in London, focussed on 
the “integrity” of his criticism and _ its 
value to planners everywhere, especially 
as found in such sociological studies as 
his Culture of Cities. 


ISRAEL STOLLMAN, 

director of the city planning commission 
of Youngstown, Ohio has been named to 
head a new graduate program in plan- 
ning in the school of architecture and 
landscape architecture at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The appointment became effec- 
tive July 1. A graduate in city planning 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mr. Stollman was formerly as- 
sociated with the Cleveland city planning 
commission. In his work with the Youngs- 
town commission, which began in 1951, 
he headed up the city’s urban renewal 
program. Succeeding him in the com- 
mission post is Edward Folk, formerly 
associated with the American Society of 
Planning Officials. 


A. DEAN SWARTZEL 

became director of Chicago’s new Metro- 
politan Center for Urban Renewal as of 
mid-September. Mr. Swartzel, formerly 
regional director of community facilities, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Chicago, and at one time an economist 
in the Chicago office of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, will work with neigh- 
borhood groups in forwarding Chicago's 
renewal program. The center that he 
heads is a new operating arm of the 
Metropolitan Housing and _ Planning 
Council (see page 310). 


A. W. KUHN 

resigned as assistant chief of the occu- 
pancy section, Atlanta regional office of 
the Public Housing Administration, ef- 
fective September 20, to become execu- 
tive director of the Bessemer, Alabama 
hous'ng authority. Originally attached to 
the ecenomic section of PHA, Mr. Kuhn 
joined the Atlanta office in 1951. Prior 
to working for PHA, he was a professor 
of economics. The Bessemer authority 
has 600 public housing units in the de- 
velopment stage, as well as an extensive 
urban renewal program. 


RALPH FAVIA, 

formerly a planning analyst with the 
Milwaukee housing authority, joined the 
Regional Planning Commission of Cleve- 
land effective August 9. He had held his 
Milwaukee position since 1955. 
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MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX FURNITURE OUTLET, INC. 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 


Brooklyn 36, New York 
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SENATE HEARINGS SLATED IN SIX 
CITIES ON HOUSING, RENEWAL 


Hearings aimed at reviewing all 
phases of local urban renewal and 
public housing programs in six ma- 
jor cities have been scheduled by the 
subcommittee on housing of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Chicago will lead off, with 
hearings set for November 2, 4, and 
3, according to Senator John Spark- 
man (D), Alabama, chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Pending an expected review of the 
renewal program in the next session 
of Congress, the hearings will at- 
tempt to clarify the relationship be- 
tween local and federal agencies 
involved and to pin down sources of 
friction that slow down or defeat 
the aims of national housing policy. 
Major emphasis is expected to be in 
the areas of administration and re- 
location, with respect to both the 
renewal and federal highway pro- 
grams. 

Other hearings scheduled by the 

subcommittee are: Portland, Decem- 
ber 5, 6; Pittsburgh, December 11. 
12, 13; Philadelphia, December 16, 
17, 18; Huntsville, Alabama, De- 
cember 27, 28; and Mobile, Decem- 
ber 30, 31. 
The hearings will be conducted 
by a nine-member subcommittee 
consisting of Senators Fulbright. 
Douglas, Monroney, Clark, Cape- 
hart, Bush, Payne, and Beall, in ad- 
dition to Senator Sparkman. 


REHABILITATION UNIT IN URA 
REFLECTS RISING “FIX-UP" RATE 


Reflecting the record growth, 
since the passage of the Housing Act 


of 1954, of urban renewal projects . 


involving neighborhood _rehabilita- 
tion rather than all-out clearance, 
a rehabilitation and conservation 
branch was established in the Urban 
Renewal Administration late this 
summer. Named to head the new 
branch was Henry E. Price, of Ai- 
ken, South Carolina. 

Function of the branch, accord- 
ing to Urban Renewal Commission- 
er Richard L. Steiner, will be to as- 
semble and disseminate information 
based on operating experience and 
to provide technical advice as to 
standards and methods for structural 
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rehabilitation, code enforcement, im- 
proved public services, and other ac- 
tions short of clearance aimed at re- 
storing rundown areas. 

Mr. Price, associated with the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards for 10 years and the first 
secretary of the Urban Land In- 
stitute, leaves his own construction 
and modernizing company to assume 
the directorship of the new URA 
branch. 


Conservation and_ rehabilitation 
of existing housing as opposed to 
straight slum clearance activities 
was stepped up during 1956 to more 
than nine times the 1955 rate, with 
86 communities throughout the 
country planning the rehabilitation 
of more than 110,000 run-down 
dwellings. For the 86 communities, 
82 projects had been approved and 
20 more were in the application 
stage at the year’s end. 


These 82 approved projects repre- 
sent almost one-fifth of all the fed- 
erally aided Title I urban renewal 
projects—433—-that were under way 
at the end of 1956 and about one- 
half of all pro‘ects begun since pas- 
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sage of the Housing Act of 1954. 
Sixty-three of the 82 approved proj- 
ects at year’s end were in the pre- 
liminary planning stage, 17 in final 
planning, and two in actual execu- 
tion. 


On another “rehabilitation” front, 
Los Angeles in mid-June received 
Federal Housing Administration ap- 
proval for Section 220 mortgage in- 
surance to aid in the renewal of a 
286-acre neighborhood, known as 
the Sawtelle area. Plans for the area 
do not include the use of Title I 
urban renewal loans or grants. The 
project is said to represent the larg- 
est “non-assisted” rehabilitation pro- 
gram yet certified for Section 220 
aid. The plan contemplates the im- 
provement of most of the 1500 struc- 
tures in the area through plumbing 
repairs or modernization, heating 
plant changes, and general paint-up 
and fixup. The city is to install 
public utilities, streets, and commu- 
nity facilities. 


MORE RESEARCH MONEY BROUGHT 
TO BEAR ON HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Here are more examples of how 
money is being channeled into re- 
search on urban problems having 
a bearing on housing and city re- 
building. The following items rep- 
resent another chapter in the Jour- 
NAL’s continuing story of this kind 
of extra assist for urban renewal. 

New York State to cut public 
housing construction costs and per- 
haps to help cut costs of private 
housing that’s the aim of re- 
search under way in New York 
State. The study, made possible by 
a grant of $30,000 from a special 
legislative fund, is being conducted 
by the New York State Division of 
Housing with the help of six archi- 
tectural colleges. 

Idea behind the research is that 
imaginative planning and use of 
new materials and new construc- 
tion methods can help lower the 
price tag on building. Said State 
Housing Commissioner Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray on announcing the study: 
“Basic research into the problem of 
construction costs is imperative to- 
day. For if costs continue to mount, 
it may prove impossible to construct 
public housing in the future.” 

First step in the study is to sur- 
vey existing public housing from 
the standpoint of types of construc- 
tion, maintenance problems, and 
livability. After this move, further 


studies will be made as to costs ol 
labor and materials 


The Brittingham Trust—-A $100,- 
0OO grant was made this spring to 
the University of Wisconsin by the 
trust to launch a four-year urban re- 
search program. Coleman Wood- 
bury, a specialist in urban research 
and an adviser to the Ford Founda- 
tion on metropolitan problems, has 
been named to head the program 
Work will be carried on at both the 
Madison and Milwaukee campuses 
Mr. Woodbury has been appointed 
a professor in the political science 
department but the sociology, com- 
merce, economics, education, and 
geography departments will also par- 
ticipate in the research program 

Plans calls for the allocation of 
$25,000 a year to the program over 
a four-year period. Among urban 
problems to be studied are: meth- 
ods of municipal finance, legal and 
financial relationships of suburbs to 
cities. 

Ford Foundation The Ford 
Foundation since the start of the 
vear has come through with 11 
grants, totalling more than 1.7 mil- 
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dollars to finance the search 


lion 
for solutions to problems that either 
directly or indirectly are related to 
urban renewal. Among major grants 
made this year that were not prev- 
iously reported in the JouRNAL are 
the following. 


(1) $410,000—to the University 
of Pennsylvania for the 
ment of better teaching 
and programs for city 
courses. 


develop- 
methods 
planning 


(2) $527,000—to the University 
of North Carolina for continuation 
and expansion of a program started 
in 1955, which has been described as 
“an integrated research, training, 
and regional extension program fo- 
cused on urban growth and develop- 
ment phenomena in North Carolina 


and the South.” The program, 
largely the responsibility of the 
Urban Studies Committee of the 


Institute for Research in Social 
Science, is concentrating on gov- 
ernmental, economic, and _ social 
problems resulting from rapid ur- 
banization and, in addition, includes 
the setting up of training courses 
both for graduate students interested 
in these problems and for public 
officials whose concern is with these 
problems. 

Front runner of the broadened re- 
search enabled by the Ford Founda- 
tion money—the research started in 
1955 as noted above—was conducted 
through institute support and a Uni- 
versity Research Council grant. Pri- 
mary aim of earlier investigations 
was to determine “livability” pat- 
terns by identifying public prefer- 





ences and expectations concerning 
qualities a city should possess or ac- 
quire in the course of urban devel- 
opment. 


(3) $125.000—to the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Service Commission 
for a study of how tax monies are 
spent in the Greater Cleveland area. 


(4 $210,000—or a study ol 
metropolitan area problems in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri and Peoria, Illi- 
nois. 


(5) $150,000—for study of met- 
ropolitan area problems in_ the 
Greater Dayton area. 


6) $250,000-—-to New York City 
and New York University’s graduate 
school of public administration for 
the initiation of a training program 
for executives and intermediate per- 
sonnel in municipal agencies in the 
metropolitan New York area. The 
program is also designed to create 
and test. for the first time, different 
patterns of management training. 
Selected officers and personne] of lo- 
cal governmental units in the New 
York-New Jersey-Connecticut region 
will participate in the program. 


Lumber Dealers Research Council 

The Lumber Dealers Research 
Council has awarded a $17,425 
grant to the University of Illinois’ 
Small Homes further 
studies on building components, with 
particular regard to improving fram- 
ing systems. The Lumber Dealers 
Council, a nonprofit organization of 
independent retail lumber dealers, 
has in the past sponsored a number 


Council for 
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of other special projects of the Small 
Liomes Council. 

Emphasis in the new study, which 
is to extend year, will be 
ou the use of shop-controlled fab- 
rication 
systems. 


over a 
components for framing 
Under study will be (1 
structural design of roof components 
and the effects of limitations im- 
posed on them by building ccdes: 
2) the roof compo- 
nents to walls or other supporting 


relation of 


members; (3 
(4 the 


sembly 


assembly techniques: 
of materials on as- 

and total costs; (5 
the handling of components in th: 
shop and at the site. 


effect 
time 


Three More Foundations—In Chi- 
three foundations are 
backing a neighborhood renewal cen- 
ter to guide and stimulate local re- 
ewal support see note, 


Cago, more 


news 
below ) 


NEW LOCAL NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 
TO AID CHICAGO RENEWAL WORK 

A new center to serve all neigh- 
borhood agencies working on urban 
renewal was established in Chicago 
this fall. Planned as an adjunct of 
the Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council, which has recognized 
the importance of citizen participa- 
tion in urban renewal at the neigh- 
borhood level, the center will be 
financed by $110,000 in gifts from 
the Wieboldt Foundation, the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, and the Emil 
J. Schwartzhaupt Foundation of 
New York. 

Objectives of the new center are 
to give technical guidance to com- 
munity groups in solving their re- 
habilitation and conservation prob- 
lems, to serve as an exchange for 
working experiences, to stimulate 
participation and to aid groups in 
their contacts with governmental 
agencies functioning in the field. 

A. Dean Swartzel resigned his po- 
sition as regional director of com- 
munity facilities operations with ~he 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
in Chicago to assume the director- 
ship of the new center as of mid- 
September. 


COMMUNITY CHEST AGENCIES GET 
IN GEAR FOR URBAN RENEWAL 


“Teams are being hitched and 
wagons are beginning to roll toward 
a social frontier that is being redis- 
covered by growing numbers of so- 
cial workers. This frontier, defined 
in three-dimensional 
of planning, urban renewal, and 

Continued column one, page 360) 
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THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR HILLS... 


There we have an old cliché that just about every American recognizes. And 
just about every American recognizes the incentive to action that is ex- 
pressed there. With the ring of that phrase in their ears, men, women, and 
children of a few generations back found their way over impassable moun- 
tains, through impenetrable forests, across unbridgeable rivers, over unin- 
habitable deserts. They did the impossible in spanning the continent . . . be- 


cause everyone was certain that there was money to be had for those who 
got through. 


Now—what’s the relevance of all that reminiscing to this special issue of the 
Journal on the subject of “redevelopment”? First, it should be made clear that 
this Journal is covering under the “redevelopment” label the kinds of projects 
envisioned under the original Title I program of the Housing Act of 1949: 
that is, full-scale slum clearance programs, accomplished with public funds, 
and full-scale rebuilding, accomplished through a second agency — either a 
private investor, an institutional investor, or another public agency. 


In evaluating the material that is published here, the impression is strong 
that the money-making potentialities of redevelopment are beginning to catch 
on. Here is a chance, in many instances, for new fortunes to be made in the 
priceless city-center lands that are changing hands. Here is a chance for new 
industrial innovations; for new shopping centers to test their strength. Of 
all the federal moves into the housing and real property field that have been 
made in the last 20 or 30 years, redevelopment is the one to have met the least 
opposition. The temptation is to assign the answer to the fact that redevelop- 
ment operates in the American tradition: it opens the way to “gold in them 
thar hills’—and there is no resentment if the man who’s shrewdest, quickest, 
has the most realistic grasp on what the public wants, gets there first. 


Before coming to this conclusion, the Journal went back to the last special issue 
it prepared on redevelopment: in October 1952. Back five years ago, we said 
that the essential elements of a good redevelopment program for the nation 
were: vision, patience, knowledge, energy, and integrity. We said that in the 
patient wait that must go into the long process of land planning, clearance, 
and acquisition, general public enthusiasm for the program, and hence an im- 
petus to visionary creation, might wane. We said that the danger then loomed 
that the program might get lost in the obscurity of time and might deteriorate 
into land “deals,” involving schemes for purely private profit, with no public 
gain in mind. 


Five years later, this special issue reflects that men of vision are still at work 
in redevelopment but that the general public has not yet taken fire about the 
program—nor yet abandoned it to the obscurity of time. The glitter of gold 
that we have injected into this 1957 redevelopment editorial does not mean 
that the Journal sees the program as having deteriorated into “deals.” Rather 
the Journal would point to the hopeful signs that are threaded through much 
of what is happening today: the yearnings for better cities; for more reward- 
ing civic life; for a chance to tackle some of the problems of family rehabili- 
tation that plague the social welfare field. 


The observation, however, is that the voices raised in defense of these consid- 
erations are not yet very loud nor very clear. The voice of the investor is 
heard much the most clearly. He’s singing popular tunes that get easy accept- 
ance—the other voices are experimenting with melodies and rhythms that call 
for trained ears. The 1957 question about redevelopment, then, is: how can 
we be sure that all the voices blend in a chorus; how can we avoid a solo? 
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Legislation authorizing federal aid for slum clearance was passed eight years 
ago. Several years of hard work on the part of a great many people preceded the 
passing of the Housing Act of 1949. Now, more than a decade after ample warning 
that cities must and would be rebuilt, those who refused to heed the warning are 
saying that we are too precipitate in our renewal programs. 

In order to jolt the less alert “social planners” off dead-center, perhaps it’s un- 
avoidable to create a situation that simply must be taken care of now. 

The City of Cincinnati, in anticipation of federal aid legislation, included in its 
master plan of 1946 a complete outline for a citywide urban renewal program. 
This action was taken three years before the redevelopment provisions of 1949 were 
adopted by Congress. Since then, millions of words on the subject have appeared in 
the daily press and the publications of our urban renewal department. With this 
advance warning of the pattern of things to come, the physical and social planners 
have had ample time to prepare long-range plans. 

Social planning is difficult, of course, because it involves people who accept change 
reluctantly and because many agencies are involved that are somewhat single track. 
Many of the people in these agencies resist thinking in terms of over-all social plan- 
ning for a large community and often don’t have some of the special qualifications 
needed. 

Speaking directly to the question—urban renewal is moving much too slow; it 
must be freed of the cumbersome red tape imposed by a very tentative federal 
administration, which acts as if the cities aren’t capable of guiding their own 
destinies. 


It seems to me that generalizations on the progress of the urban renewal program 
are meaningless. I am sure that you can find instances of a program that moved 
too rapidly and also examples of unnecessary and costly delay in the programs. 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe that accomplishment in urban renewal 
is moving along at just about the right pace. We would love to be able to pass a 
magic wand over our cities and transform them overnight into clean, wholesome 
Utopias. On the other hand, an honest appraisal of what we have learned about 
urban development during the 7000 or so years that we have been building cities, 
does not give us too much confidence. I feel that there are few, if any. of us, wise 
enough to be dogmatic about an ideal development pattern for a city. For this 
reason, it is probable that the inertia and very ponderousness of the program are 
beneficial because they keep us from making utter fools of ourselves in many instances. 


The program is moving too slowly. 

Among the explanations for this pace that are given by many who also feel this 
way are: the complexity and number of planning decisions that have to be made 
at the local level; the inadequacy of local technical staff to prepare the necessary 
plans and documentation; the unnecessary and confusing requirements of the URA, 
particularly as they pertain to processing; the serious relocation problem, with its 
local and national political overtones; the difficulty of obtaining the necessary local 
grants-in-aid within a municipality’s financing powers; the slowness in some instances 
of obtaining the direct interest and participation of private enterprise; the time 
consumed in appraisals and re-appraisals; the slowness with which FHA has been 
willing to enter into the program; the restrictions of local planning and zoning 
imposed on a redevelopment or renewal plan; the inability of a locality to provide 
adequate policing of its own responsibilities; and a wide number of other valid 
questions relating to the program. 

In the first place, it should be made clear that the record of accomplishment in 
the past seven years is really quite a remarkable one. The necessary legislative and 
legal decisions, which take time and which have been cleared, were obvious neces- 
sities ini the establishment of a new program. Much has been accomplished along 
these lines. Further, city after city has rapidly geared itself up in the preparation of 
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“PREDOMINANTLY HOUSING” RULE-— 


should it be dropped from Title 1? 


I believe it is time to remove the “predominantly housing” restriction from urban 
renewal, and so voted this year. 

A city’s residential, commercial, and industrial areas are not separate islands. They 
are inextricably bound together to form a social and economic entity. And blight 
spreads across the whole complex—it affects old downtown loft and warehouse areas 
or outlying sections of intermingled shacks and light industries, just as it affects pre- 
dominantly residential areas. As a consequence, industry has joined the flight from 
the central cities, taking with it an essential part of the cities’ revenue base, as well 
as vital employment opportunities for slum dwellers who have not the means to 
commute to the suburbs to work. We have found in the case of housing blight that 
renewal will not take place without subsidizing the write-down of land costs: I am 
afraid the same applies to areas of commercial and industrial blight. 

I do not believe there is any real danger that removing the limitation would divert 
the urban renewal program from housing into a competitive scramble among the 
cities for new industry but I see no objection to a safeguard in the form of a limita- 
tion on the proportion of the urban renewal funds that could be used for areas not 
“predominantly residential.” 


I have never thought that the “predominantly housing” requirement should have 
been included in Title I. The fact is that the slum clearance itself is the public 
objective that is sought to be achieved by the law. Other laws and provisions are 
made to assist in providing housing, either on slum land or other land. It is unneces- 
sarily limiting to condition the slum clearance objective by requiring that the re- 
developed area be either in the first instance or after redevelopment “predominantly 
housing.” The public objective is achieved by the clearance itself and the elimina- 
tion of the slum. Administrative discretion in accepting or rejecting proposed slum 
clearances is sufficiently broad to eliminate unreasonable or impractical types of 
slum clearance without any such requirement and it should be left to determination 
at this level. 

We have suggested in the past that this requirement be eliminated. Proposals to 
that effect made at the last Congress were not adopted but I believe that this may be 
done in the future. 


I believe that the Housing Act of 1954 should be amended so that non-housing 
slums could be cleared for non-housing re-use. In many cities there are industrial 
and commercial slums that are so located that the only logical re-use is for industrial 
or commercial purposes. 

It is true that if we are willing to stand by and wait for 10, 20, or 30 years, they 
probably would be eventually cleared up and rebuilt but we don’t have the time 
to wait that long. In the meanwhile, surburban shopping centers and new suburban 
industrial areas are being built at a great rate and the only way that a city can 
compete is to redevelop these slums areas that are ripe for commercial or industrial 
re-use right now. 


The housing tail has been wagging the redevelopment dog for so long that I am 
delighted to see your magazine raising the question: “How long?” 

I believe it not only possible but imperative for even the most dedicated housing 
enthusiast to admit that redevelopment should be broadened, strengthened, and also 
freed from its many curbs, hobbles, and restrictions. Specifically, the Housing Act 
of 1954 should be amended so that Title I aid is available for clearing non-housing 
slums, and the land made available for non-housing re-use. 

To do so may open a Pandora’s Box but the nation should be willing to cope with 
what comes out. If City A twists redevelopment to placate the local industrialists 
and improve the city’s bargaining position with new industry, well and good. If 
City B sees in non-housing redevelopment a chance to remodel its waterfront, to 
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Too fast... or too slow? 


(Continued from page 312) 


its plans to meet the requirements of the federal law. City government, city planning, 
and renewal have all gained in the process but such efforts take time. And URA 
has processed a remarkable number of projects under difficult circumstances. 

No one knows the extent of slums and blight in the United States. No one has 
full information on location, value, number of inhabitants of substandard areas nor 
the rate with which obsolescence is spreading. This curious hiatus in our information 
makes it difficult to say how fast a program of this kind should move. The determi- 
nations on this matter made by the President’s Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs in 1953 were inadequate at the time and we have 
little to go on still. 

But, by inspection and experience in the field, any and all of us can see the pro- 
gram is not moving fast enough. One of the valid claims that is being made is that 
localities do not have extraterritorial jurisdiction to provide for greater flexibility 
in both relocation and for the location of necessary private and public projects on 
open land. To overcome this obstacle, of course, involves consideration of metro- 
politan government and metropolitan planning. 

Some of us have been urging during the past vear the creation of land reserves in 
urban areas and the clearance of the more unsanitary and noisome slums at the 
earliest possible date, with time for planning immediately available upon clearance 

This kind of action would involve a major approach to relocation at the local 
level, which is one of our slowest processes. The most important single next step 
in the whole process of renewal at local-national levels is the creation of municipal, 
and where required, metropolitan area, relocation agencies fully charged with the 
responsibility of handling all relocation problems created by publicly sponsored 
projects of any nature, including highway clearance, and also to assist in disastet 
relocation relief. It is now clear that normal real estate facilities are inadequate, 
although the real estate industry in many instances has been helpful on a voluntary 
basis upon request of local authorities. The mechanisms for relocation are still 
extremely primitive and the knowledge at the local level of relocation facilities on 
the part of business, of public agencies, on the part of the population at large is 
almost totally lacking. Reliance on the housing authority, if one exists in a locality, 
is frequently successful but, in my opinion, in standard metropolitan areas at least, 
the responsibilty should be vested with a metropolitan group rather than with an 
authority of limited jurisdiction and responsibility. 

Urban renewal while primarily dealing with human beings in standard environ- 
ments is not exclusive in any one area of endeavor. There are many types of plan- 
ning objectives besides rehousing, clearance, and rehabilitation per se. Since we may 
consider the majority of these objectives to be in the public interest and since slow- 
downs affect the public interest adversely when such interest has been identified, 
then the comprehensive speedup that is necessary is also one that can be identified 
within the elements of a plan. 

But no matter how scientific we may be in our approach to such a plan, both 
human and political problems frequently remain as the determining factor in accept- 
ance of such a plan. Which is as it should be and must be in our democracy. 

Therefore, although we know that the program is moving too slowly to catch up 
with the spread of slums and blight, we can only pinpoint the next step in the proc- 
essing of the program that we think will help speed it on its way. 

The major delays for some time to come will remain those related to a popular 
acceptance of the program. As I have said before many times, until people want to 
get out of slums and stay out of them, the program remains politically circumscribed 
at all levels of government. Part of the psychology of this main political issue is the 
relocation problem touched above. But the inertia or resistance to planned change, 
usually incited by us benevolent paternalists, is the greatest drag of all. Even the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Bureau of the Budget, and the White House seem 
to feel the same way. 


Is the urban renewal program moving too fast or too slowly? The answer depends 
on where you are standing. Even then, it can scarcely be an unequivocal answer. 
Inasmuch as I have no direct responsibility for urban renewal programs, it is easy 
for me to say I wish the program had moved more deliberately and slowly. The 
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‘Predominantly housing’? rule— 


Continued from page 313) 


create a new medical center, this, too, should be possible outside the present emphasis 
on housing. 

Before too long, I hope to see NAHRO and other associations wrestling with the 
new-town concept, which was once allowed to sneak into the housing act as a kind 
of poor relation. New towns, as well as the whole concept of redevelopment, can 
stand on their own merits. Of course, changing the “predominantly housing” rule 


won't solve all the redevelopment problems but it appears to me as an indispensable 
beginning. 


No, the vital connection between urban renewal and housing should not be 
severed. It is difficult to secure adequate funds for housing purposes and industrial 
and commercial developments are normally more possible in our economy without 
governmental assistance. For these reasons, I still feel that we should continue to 
place the main emphasis in our public urban renewal programs upon redevelopment 
for housing purposes. 

On the other hand, some balanced development that includes both industrial and 
commercial and housing uses may be desirable in certain situations. I have, therefore, 
been willing to go along with proposals to permit exceptions to the prevailing rule, 
provided that there are suitable safeguards and that redevelopment for such non- 
housing purposes absorbs only a relatively small proportion of the funds for the total 
program. 

I hope the members and friends of the National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials will vigorously support proposals in the next session of Congress 
for an expanded urban renewal program. 

I would also welcome their support of the Area Redevelopment bill that I intro- 
duced, S. 964, which in Section 17 authorizes redevelopment for industrial and com- 
mercial uses with appropriate safeguards in industrial areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 


I want to make a comment on the whole purpose of Title I. I have other issues 
with Title I than its unavailability for clearing business or commercial slums. 

I have seriously been revolving in my mind whether a fundamental change should 
not be made in Title I because the use of it rewards the worst slum owners for their 
anti-social conduct by paying them sound prices for buildings that the building 
inspector’s department should condemn and force the owners to tear down. I do 
not mind expending public funds for the purchase and assembly of land but I think 
it is contrary to public policy to pay a slum owner for a shack that should be con- 
demned in the ordinary activities of local government. 

My second concern about Title I is the manner in which areas are redeveloped. 
I have the strongest feelings against using Title I to clear slums and then to pack 
people back into the areas in the same or even greater densities than they were 
before they left. One of the greatest problems that cities have is excessive density 
of population. If the slums are torn down and if the same density of people exists 
in the area after the clearance takes place with new construction, the human prob- 
lems, such as lack of recreational space and lack of proper areas to give outlets to 
human interest in gardening or in one’s own hobbies, still exist. I believe, therefore, 
that Title I should be modified so that, when an area is cleared out, the housing 
densities should not be permitted to increase. As a matter of fact, I am opposed to 
housing densities above 10 families per acre. 

Another quarrel I have with the present Title I use is that in many places the 
construction that results is not blast-proof and fire-proof and takes no consideration 
of the matter of shelter construction in view of the fact that we live in this terrifying 
age of atomic weapons. I would just as soon see areas cleared completely by Title I 
programs and people relocated in satellite communities rather than have them put 
back into the areas in which they were living before. 

Another factor in which I have some quarrel with Title I is that, in my opinion, 
unless the land is held in public ownership the use of Title I is going to promote a 
landed aristocracy in the cities of the United States where a few people or a few 
families will own the bulk of the land and a vast majority of people will be renters. 
This result will be fatal to political democracy. 

I also propose that Title I should be used in connection with the authority for 
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Where does the money come from? 


WHO IS the man who is willing to stake hard cash on the future of Ameri- 
ca’s cities... who is the redevelopment sponsor? 

The label “redevelopment sponsor” immediately conjures up a picture of 
the entrepreneurs of the real estate world who operate on a country-wide 
basis and who have made hot newspaper copy with offers to buy big slices 
of cities. While vital for both their land-dealing knowhow and their demon- 
strated faith in the program, the big developers are not the whole story as 
far as money and redevelopment go. Reports to the JouRNAL have for some 
time now indicated that there are many other types of redevelopment 
sponsors, or would-be sponsors, who, with little fanfare, are getting into 
the city rebuilding act. 

For this special redevelopment issue, the JouRNAL wanted to take a stab 
at piecing together the whole story. To get the fac‘s, questionnaires were 
sent out to redevelopment agencies in many communities having projects 
either already under execution or on the verge of execution. The article 
below represents the who, what, why, and when of sponsor interest—but 
not always investment—in some 75 projects in 44 communities. 


THE SCORE 

In 15 cities—the big professional redevelopers had shown interest in one 
or more projects—mostly in projects slated for a combination of commercial 
and residential or industrial and residential re-use. 
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In 22 cities—‘big business” was 
in the picture. In about half the 
total, interest is a reflection of big 
business’ desire to lure suburban- 
bound trade back to center city; 
the other half represents action by 
big industry to locate or re-locate 
in a City in which suitable land was 
just not available in the days be- 
fore redevelopment. 

In 18 “small business” 
homebuilders and realtors operat- 
ing on a local level and small-scale 
commercial and _ industrial con- 
cerns) has expressed interest in one 
or more projects, 

In 21 institutional inves- 
tors have expressed interest in pro- 
jects. Included in the total along 
with hospitals, churches, schools, 
and like establishments are public 
“sponsors” of such projects as city 
hall redevelopment 


cities 


cities 


THE BIG DEVELOPER 

Most dramatic of the sponsor 
roles is that being played by the 
big professionals: (1) they do 
things. in a big way, with big plans 
and big money; (2) since their 
judgment of what’s a hot property 
is presumably based on years of 
money-making experience, when 
they okey a project for investment 
it causes a big flurry of excitement 
in the city in which it is located; 
(3) they are a force at work lifting 
Title I to horizons not even con- 
templated in 1949, when the re- 
development idea was conceived as 
a means to supply strictly housing. 

In the JouRNAL survey, 15 of 
the cities responding to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated they had been 
visited by the “biggies.” Twelve of 
the 15 said they had been visited 
by more than one of this type of 
potential sponsor. Most often it was 
the prospect of a business property, 
or business-linked residential prop- 
erty that was the lure. And what's 
more, the survey showed that when 
the big developers come, they al- 
most always come early, sometimes 
when a project is nothing more 
than a vague idea. 

What 
this:: (1) that 
oper doesn’t 
shown—he 
(2 


findings indicate is 
the big-scale devel- 
have to wait to be 
can visualize results; 
that he can spot rather quickly 
whether a job is likely to mean fu- 
ture profits; (3) that if he has de- 
cided he’s interested in a project, 
it’s almost a sure bet that at least 
one or more of his competitors will 
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have come up with the same idea. 

Since the developers move in on 
a city early jn the game, had the 
JouRNAL survey attempted to take 
in more cities with projects under 
preliminary planning, the showing 
from this type of sponsor would 
have been bigger. It is a known 
fact that these developers in search 
of projects have covered a lot of 
ground; their names have cropped 
up in cities dotting the map from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Among 
them: William Zeckendorf (see 
box, right); the Roger Stevens- 
James Scheuer team, with a_toe- 
hold on such projects as Washing- 
ton, D. C.’s Area B and Cleveland’s 
Longwood (see page 346) ; Herbert 
Greenwald, who has turned up in 
a number of communities, includ- 
ing Detroit and New York City; S. 
Pierre Bonan who has ticked off 
projects in New Haven and Boston 
(see page 342 and March JourNat, 
page 96). 


BIG BUSINESS 

Big business has gotten into re- 
development in a big way. Twenty- 
two of the cities responding to the 
JOURNAL questionnaire indicated in- 
terest has been demonstrated by 
this type of sponsor in one or more 
projects. While it is not always ex- 
actly clear where the line may be 
drawn, for purposes of this analysis, 
the story of bjg business and rede- 
velopment has been broken down 
into the following broad categories: 
(1) the “center city-ists’; (2) the 
homesteaders: (3) the housebuild- 
ers. 

Center city-ists. Here's who the 
center City-ists are: they are the 
Mellon family, the Alcoa people, 
and the many other business groups 
who made Pittsburgh’s Golden Tri- 
angle a reality; they are the forces 
behind Chicago’s Fort Dearborn 
project; they are the men who last 
year organized the Old Philadelphia 
Corporation to help renovate the 
city’s core; they are the businessmen 
who have gotten behind center city 
redevelopment in Cleveland (see 
page 346), St. Louis (see page 
346), and in ather cities as well. 

Downtown businessmen operate 
in redevelopment somewhat like the 
big professional developers: (1) 
they come prepared with a fat 
wallet: (2) they come early—the 
center cCity-ists, in fact, are some- 
times the generators setting in mo- 
tion urban - renewal machinery 


(Continued celymn one, page 361 ) 
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WILLIAM ZECKENDORF: MR. REDEVELOPMENT 


“Zeckendorf Seeks to Build Project . . 

“Produce Area Plan Interests New Yorker...” 

“<eckendorf Interest Stirs Frenzy...” 

Headlines like these are cropping up with increasing regularity 
in magazines and newspapers across the country. They introduce 
news in more and more communities that William Zeckendorf, 
just about the most spectacular private operator in Title I today, 
is in town to line up a project for his firm, Webb & Knapp. 

Webb & Knapp has since 1954 expressed interest in redevelop- 
ment projects in a long list of cities that includes Denver, Boston, 
Chicago, New York City, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville, Hart- 
ford, St. Louis, Sacramento, San Francisco, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. With his finger in the pie virtually everywhere, 
Mr. Zeckendorf has managed to date to pull out these projects 
for Webb & Knapp: in Chicago—a 38-acre job in the Hyde Park 
area (see May JouRNAL, page 167) ; in Washington, D. C.—South- 
west area C (see January JouRNAL, page 17); in Cincinnati—the 
Laurel-Richmond project is just about sewed up. In addition, Mr. 
Zeckendorf was Johnny-on-the-spot when New York City late this 
spring was seeking new sponsors to lift some flagging Title I proj- 
ects off the ground: Webb & Knapp picked off the New York 
University-Bellevue and Manhattantown projects (see page 333). 

All of this activity has won plenty of headlines for Webb & 
Knapp’s top man. Most of the stories on Mr. Zeckendorf’s whirl- 
wind trips to cities that have Title I projects on the boards show 
that he’s treated like visiting royalty. What usually happens goes 
something like this. He sweeps into town and, with support of a 
small crew of experts from Webb & Knapp’s 400-man staff, he 
holds court for an audience of varying size, but usually of the 
same general character: blue-chip. Mr. Zeckendorf frequently 
criticizes his host city: the audience laughs. He talks big money 
and big plans: the audience listens. He proselytizes for Webb & 
Knapp: the audience believes. (A national magazine in comment- 
ing on Mr. Zeckendorf’s recent trip to Cleveland, where they’re 
contemplating a new civic center, put it this way: “An apprehen- 
sive, unwealthy middle-aged widow never welcomed a visit from 
a millionaire bachelor more fervently, nor hung more attentively 
on his every word that was not a rebuff.”) After Mr. Zeckendorf 
has spent a few hours with city leaders, he takes off, leaving behind 
a team of Webb & Knappkins to clean up the details. 

Some cities go to great lengths to keep Mr. Zeckendorf inter- 
ested. For example: Cincinnati, despite federal regulations, de- 
liberately went into an agreement with Webb & Knapp on the 
basis of negotiated, rather than competitive, bidding. When fed- 
eral officials showed signs of balking, local officials rounded up 
some outside support and went off to Washington to argue their 
case—all because Cincinnati wanted only Zeckendorf. 

San Francisco is the only city known to the JourRNAL from which 
Mr. Zeckendorf felt compelled to retreat. Webb & Knapp moved 
into the city in 1956, just as the local plan commission was getting 
started on over-all re-use studies for what is known as the Produce 
Market area (financed in part with a donation from downtown 
financiers—see page 361). With his customary boldness, Mr. 
Zeckendorf volunteered to put Webb & Knapp-devised plans up 
against those of the plan commission on a competitive basis. From 
many, there was the reaction that Mr. Zeckendorf has come to 
expect: they were hot for the idea. But there was a holdout: 
Paul Oppermmann, director of the plan commission. Said He: Mr. 
Zeckendorf should “not try to compete with the planning com- 


| mission . . . but should work with it. This is a big enough job for 


everybody.” The outcome was that Mr. Zeckendorf left, vowing to 
eturn another day. 
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By Miles Colean, nationally 
known consultant on 
residential 

construction and finance. 
Article reprinted from the 
Governmental Research 
Association “Reporter.” 





Observations offered here regard- 
ing the financial aspects of urban re- 
development touch upon financial 
incentives and inducements; the role 
of the private investor in redevelop- 
ment; raising funds for redevelop- 
ment; and the immediate and long- 
range economic benefits, direct or in- 
direct, of redevelopment: a pretty 
considerable assignment. 

My conclusions, so far as_ the 
prospects for financing urban rede- 
velopment are concerned, are not 
very rosy. I am referring to rede- 
velopment strictly in the sense of re- 
building on cleared sites in slum 
areas. 

We are entering on a great era of 
capital expansion in this country. 
The upsurge in capital demands in 
1956 has been terrific. We haven't 
ever seen anything like it. Business 
and plant and equipment expendi- 
tures are far ahead of a year ago. 
Public construction programs—high- 
ways, schools, and institutions—are 
pushing rapidly ahead. In addition, 
we have a continued high level of 
consumer demand. All this spend- 
ing results in an inordinate pressure 
against our supply of savings. 

Our supply of savings has in- 
creased—and it has increased in a 
very encouraging way. Savings, as 
I offer these comments in late 1956, 
are about 22 per cent or so above the 
rate of savings in 1955. Comparing 
average annual rates, the increase in 
demand far outdistances the increase 
in the availability of funds. Thus 
the prospect is that, not only for this 
year, but for an indefinite period 
ahead, we shall have a relative scar- 
city of capital. 

Competition for Cash 

Urban redevelopment is only one 
element in this vast public and pri- 
vate demand for funds. In many 
quarters it would not be considered 
the most pressing demand. Many 
would put highways first; many 
would put schools first—and we 
certainly need both highways and 
schools. Those that look to the prob- 
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lem of raising the standard of living 
for an increasing population might 
favor concentration on an expand- 
ing productive capacity first. Those 
I have been talking with lately would 
certainly put private residential 
building first. 

Whether or not urban redevelop- 
ment is the most pressing demand, 
I think it is certainly the most diffi- 
cult one to accomplish from the 
point of view of the man who is 
expected to go in, pick up the land, 
and go ahead and build something 
upon it. He has more agencies to 
deal with than any other type of in- 
vestor. He has more officials to sat- 
isfy. And has more uncertainties 
and delays to cope with. Which 
leads to at least one part of the sub- 
ject assigned: that of incentives and 
inducements—-to private capital. 

Incentives 

Actually, private capital needs 
only one incentive—the chance to 
make a profit. When that chance is 
present, no further inducement is 
necessary. We see examples of the 
truth of this statement everywhere 
and even in an area that I think can 
properly be called urban renewal, 
at least in a broad sense. Take, for 
instance, the renewal of Madison 
Avenue in New York, or the present 
renewal of Park Avenue and its al- 
most complete change of use. Here 
we have the most expensive sort of 
replacement that one can imagine 
and, yet, because it is possible to 
make a profit upon it, it is proceed- 
ing in a spectacular way. 

There are, of course, other types 
of incentive. There is the incentive 
of personal monument, the incentive 
of publicity, the incentives of public 
service and charity. Some of these 
motivations are very important and 
result in magnificent projects. Mel- 
lon Park in the center of Pittsburgh 
is certainly one outstanding example 
of what such motives can produce. 

There are other people who simply 
get caught in a situation that looked 
promising in the beginning. They 
start with high hopes and then they 
find it difficult to withdraw. 

But, all in all, these cases together 
are rare and the profit incentive re- 
mains in my mind the only depend- 
able incentive from which we can 
expect to get a real volume of re- 
building in the central cities. The 


big question with urban redevelop- 
ment is, to my mind: “Is the chance 
of profit present?” It may be, and 
in some cases it certainly will be, 
but it is certainly not always obvious, 
while the hazards of doing business 
are glaringly clear. 
Hazards 

To anyone who has got himself 
thoroughly enmeshed in it, redevel- 
opment must look like an obstacle 
course where the chances of falling on 
one’s face may easily seem greater 
than those of reaching the goal. Gov- 
ernment does not appear to recognize 
the elemental fact that investment 
must promise a profit. I am refer- 
ring particularly to the federal gov- 
ernment. Instead, it appears to 
operate on the principle that inves- 
tors should welcome the opportunity 
to risk considerable sums in prepa- 
ration of plans and proposals with 
no assurance of acceptance. The 
investor has to pay a top market 
price for land, frequently in areas 
obviously so stagnant and so out of 
the normal trend of development as 
to require special effort to bring 
about success. He subjects himself 
to planning restrictions far beyond 
what would be encountered under 
zoning and building ordinances else- 
where in the community. He sub- 
jects himself also to restrictions on 
rentals and on his freedom as a man- 
ager to make the most of his prop- 
erty. 

Let us assume that he proposes to 
use a mortgage insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, which 
is about the only type of financing 
available for housing property in 
these areas, considering all the risks 
involved. He thereby places himself 

and I will quote now a man who 
has analyzed the recent FHA char- 
ter (the so-called “improved char- 
ter” for rental projects)—“in a 
financial strait-jacket” for 30 years 
or more, with the amount of rent he 
may charge, the amount of money 
he may spend on replacements, and 
all his other basic operating policies 
subject to the determination of 
government people. These people, 
in the aggravation of delays and 
inefficiencies inherent in any gov- 
ernment review of business opera- 
tions, are legally entitled to act on 
the theory that the government itself 
has the major interest in the prop- 
erty. And finally this builder and in- 
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vestor is expected to make himself 
vulnerable to political harassment 
for as long as he shall live, or at least 
as long as he shall hold property. 
We have seen this kind of thing hap- 
pen, of course, with the postwar 


investigations of FHA, in which 
many people who had done what 
they had been asked to do, now 
found that that was not what had 
been expected of them. 

[ doubt that any great volume of 
activity can be expected under these 
circumstances. Nor do I believe that 
much will be done until the federal 
hand is exerted less heavily in the 
making of purely local determina- 
tions; until the relations with the 
redevelopment agencies, both local 
and federal, are greatly simplified 
so far as the investor is concerned; 
and until FHA resumes a manner of 
dealing with its applicants as one 
business organization with another 
instead of as a capricious sovereign 
dealing with unruly subjects. 

I will quote again from my same 
analyst: “If builders are to invest 
their time, effort and money in the 
construction and operation of rental 
housing projects, they must be as- 
sured in advance of the rules under 
which the game is going to be 
played.” This certainly is impossible 
by reason of FHA’s administrative at- 
titudes and, more importantly, as a 
result of court decisions with which 
FHA is now armed. To gain this 
assurance, it is necessary that: (1) 
the FHA certificate of incorporation 
be thoroughly revised to remove its 
present “one-way street” aspects and 
to establish a fair, clear, and easily 
interpreted contract stating the 
rights and responsibilities of the offi- 
cers, directors, and stockholders, on 
the one hand, and of FHA on the 
other or (2) the National Housing 
Act be amended to make incontest- 
able any written approval or inter- 
pretation issued by a_ responsible 
FHA official in good faith and re- 
lied on by the owner-builder in good 
faith, in much the same fashion that 
the insurance contract between FHA 
and the lender is incontestable ex- 
cept for fraud. 

Whether you realize it or not, the 
present situation is such that a 
decision rendered to a builder under 
the mortgage insurance contract by 
a previous administrator is not con- 
sidered binding. Even a decision ren- 
dered by a current administrator 
three weeks ago is not necessarily 
binding—and the courts will sup- 
port him in the position. 

To my mind, progress would be 
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HIGHWAYS AND REDEVELOPMENT 
. . » within “spittin’ distance" in Washington 

When Washington’s “Area B” redevelopment project, just now 
going into construction, is up and occupied, an eight-lane freeway, 
running 42 feet up in the air, will bowl traffic past the rowhouses 
and apartment buildings that will make up the project. Taking a 
look backward at “what might have been” if highway and renewal 
planning had been integrated at the start, James Scheuer, one of 
the redevelopment project sponsors, cited the situation at a Hart- 
ford conference on highway planning last month (see page 338 
as an example of “failure of planning foresight.” 

The Washington Post and Times Herald, however, took M) 
Scheuer to task for criticism. They look backward to “what might 
not have been” if the highway plan had not been approved: the 
“Area B” redevelopment project! Because a part of the cost of the 
highway has been accepted as a local grant-in-aid, it is helpine 
write down the cost of the redevelopment program. The paper 
notes, too, that highway credits are going to help write down the 
cost of a second redevelopment undertaking in the Northwest area. 
The newspaper comments: “The Redevelopment Land Agency is 
the first to concede that without the Inner Looper, all its plans 
would be immeasurably more difficult or impossible to finance ™ 








much surer if FHA would get back 
to its original objective of stimulat- 
ing a flow of funds and of estimating 
mortgage risk, instead of trying to 
police every aspect of a transaction. 

The rest of my subject I think can 
be handled fairly briefly. The role 
to be played by the private investor 
in urban redevelopment will depend 
upon the degree to which the situa- 
tions that I have described are cor- 
rected. When private investors can 
go into redevelopment areas on the 
same basis that they can go into 
projects on Park Avenue, or in Rye, 
or at any other suburban place, then 
redevelopment areas will begin to 
demonstrate some real appeal. Peo- 
ple do not have to go into these re- 
development areas. There are too 
many other places in which they can 
put their money. 

The same provisos apply to raising 
funds for redevelopment. We have 
taken an almost hopeless view of 
the possibilities of equity money. 
We try to depend too much on bor- 
rowed money. I consider loans of 
90 per cent or more not only un- 
necessary but undesirable. They 
are, of course, the excuse for the 
detailed supervision and scrutiny 
that the government agency imposes. 
Actually 80 per cent loans or even 
less would be more attractive than 
90 to 95 per cent loans if equity 
were given a free chance to make a 
profit and to recoup its investment 

There is one development, how- 
ever, that I do think is somewhat 
encouraging in this respect: the re- 
cent change in the FHA rules that 
permits a project to be owned by 
what is referred to as a “trust en- 


tity” rather than a corporation. This 
change was made after a long and 
arduous effort by a Chicago man 
who has devoted years to the re- 
development program—Ferd Kra- 
mer—and he is now trying it in a 
project in Chicago. There are tax 
advantages and other advantages to 
the beneficiaries in a greater degree 
than they could obtain as stock- 
holders. 

The remaining part of this assign- 
ment covers the economic benefits 
of urban redevelopment, which I be- 
lieve are too obvious to need elab- 
oration. Without constant renewal, 
our cities are of course bound to 
lose vitality and decay. Therefore, 
it is important that we face squarely 
the obstacles to the rebuilding pro- 
cess and bring about their removal. 
It is easy to discount the serious- 
ness of these obstacles. Whenever 
some bold or unwary group signs 
a contract, it seems that all the prob- 
lems are solved. There are head- 
lines in the papers. Then two years 
later, as has been the case in Wash- 
ington, we still see a vast area of 
desert land. 

The problems are not solved. If re- 
development is to be a really attrac- 
tive and dependable area of invest- 
ment, the obstacles must be disposed 
of. I think they can be disposed of, 
if only we will recognize that no 
plan can be perfect—if government 
agencies will improve and simplify 
their procedures so as to reduce the 
burden of uncertainty and the cost 
on the investors—and if, in a basic- 
ally free enterprise economy, we 
accept the principles on which free 
enterprise can work. 
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FHA is ironing out its problems 


By W. Beverley Mason, urban 
renewal officer with the 
Federal Housing 


Administration 


One of the most active and suc- 
cessful redevelopers in the urban re- 
newal program recently wrote to me 
regarding his latest project being 
financed with the aid of FHA mort- 
gage insurance under Section 220 
of the National Housing Act. He 
said: “Undoubtedly, you are famil- 
iar with the remarkable way in 
which this project has proceeded 
from designation of sponsors to actual 
construction in four months—almost 
to the day. It is impossible to under- 
estimate the credit which is due to 
the local FHA office in making this 
feat possible. It shows clearly what 
can be accomplished when city offi- 
cials, federal officials, and the spon- 
sor work in a united way to make 
the project a reality.” 

Compared with the many hun- 
dreds of rental housing projects proc- 
essed by FHA under other programs, 
this record is not particularly note- 
worthy. The point of mentioning it 
here is to draw comparison with the 
processing of the first project under 
Section 220, Delano Village in New 
York City. Applications for this 
project were filed with FHA in the 
fall of 1954, shortly after enactment 
of the new law. FHA commitments 
on the first three sections of this 
project were issued in September 
1955, approximately 104% months 
later. 


Inherent Problems 


The unusual time required was, 
of course, due to problems inherent 
in getting a new program off the 
ground. A similar situation has ex- 
isted in nearly all the many FHA 
programs undertaken since the in- 
ception of the agency in 1934. Be- 
cause of special conditions relating 
to urban renewal projects in general 
and those in New York City in par- 
ticular, a number of very difficult 
points had to be negotiated with the 
redeveloper. 

Perhaps the most difficult task 
was that of designing a project for 
which the rents would be suitable to 
middle-income families and at the 
same time be sufficient to carry a 
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large mortgage. Another problem 
was that of drafting a satisfactory 
form of corporate charter that would 
provide FHA with the various con- 
trols required by law and at the same 
time afford the management an ap- 
propriate flexibility of operation 
Charter provisions of greatest con- 
cern related to distributions of cor- 
porate earnings, control of the rent 
schedule, procedures to be followed 
in case of default, maintenance of the 
property, redemption of stock, and 
repayment of borrowed capital. 

Other considerations requiring 
weeks of patient negotiation on the 
part of the redeveloper, the FHA in- 
suring office, and headquarters per- 
sonnel included the capitalization 
plan of the mortgagor corporation, 
the method of amortizing the mort- 
gage loan, application of the cost 
certification procedure required un- 
der the National Housing Act, and 
land valuation. During the trying 
weeks and months when these mat- 
ters were being negotiated, public 
and private individuals and organiza- 
tions were looking over FHA’s shoul- 
der offering advice, making de- 
mands, and exerting pressure in con- 
nection with the resolution of the 
related problems. As I look back on 
this period, I am pleased to be able 
to say that FHA personnel patiently 
sifted the reasonable from the unrea- 
sonable, resisted undue pressures, and 
worked out procedures and agree- 
ments acceptable to the redeveloper 
and at the same time satisfying all 
requirements of the law. In all of 
‘this effort, great credit is due the 
able leadership of Commissioner 
Norman P. Mason and the skill and 
ability of the technical divisions of 
the agency. 


Routine Now Set 


Other refinements followed along 
after the first cases and FHA is now 
processing on a routine schedule, as 
indicated in my opening paragraph. 
However, FHA mortgage insurance 
is limited by law to those redevel- 
opment projects that have advanced 
to the stage at which the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency can certify to the 
commissioner of FHA that the com- 
munity has the authority and finan- 
cial capacity to complete the plan. 
Fifty-seven urban renewal projects 
have been so certified by the adminis- 


trator of HHFA pursuant to Section 
220 of the National Housing Act. 
Four of such projects have been 
financed and constructed without the 
necessity for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. The remaining 53 are planned 
to include roughly 28,000 rental 
dwelling units. In connection with 
this proposed housing, FHA has in- 
sured loans totalling over 50 million 
dollars and has in process another 
10 million. Redevelopers who have 
the work under 
operating under agreements with 
local public agencies that provide for 
construction of a total of approxi- 
mately 15,000 units. FHA insuring 
offices estimate that this work will 
progress to completion on a routine 
schedule. I believe these figures are 
conclusive proof that, where rede- 
velopers have entered into agree- 
ments with local public agencies, con- 
struction under FHA mortgage in- 
surance provides the vehicle private 
enterprise needs to do the job 


construction are 


Local Problems 


With this evidence of interest by 
redevelopers, one wonders why more 
projects are not in the brick and mor- 
tar stage. In analyzing the projects, 
including the remainder of the 28.,- 
000 units previously mentioned, we 
find instances wherein local public 
agencies have not been able to prog- 
ress in project execution to the point 
of being able to offer project land 
for sale. In some cases, certification 
was made as early as April 1955 and, 
to date, acquisition, demolition, and 
relocation have not been completed. 
Delays of this nature appear to be 
more serious in some localities than 
in others and are not necessarily in- 
herent in the process. It is, therefore, 
to be hoped that in the future some 
of the obstacles can be overcome 
and greater over-all progress anti- 
cipated. 

To look forward, we must also 
consider the large number of cases 
in planning that are moving towards 
the point where it is possible for the 
HHFA administrator to make cer- 
tification pursuant to Section 220. 
In some instances, local projects have 
been in planning for several years 
without having come even close to 
the stage at which execution can 
commence. The problems here, of 
course, involve matters that FHA 
cannot expedite but, if and when 
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such projects are pushed forward, 
we feel sure that we are now in posi- 
tion to handle any volume of busi- 
ness that may develop. 


220 Sales Housing 


Section 220 also added to the 
National Housing Act a means of 
financing construction of sales-type 
housing as well as rental housing in 
urban renewal areas. To date, proj- 
ects planned for this type of con- 
struction are in the minority. How- 
ever, in New Jersey, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia they have proven successful 
and, in each of the three under con- 
struction, a majority of the units has 
been completed. There are many 
more such projects in planning, not 
yet having reached the land disposi- 
tion stage. From the FHA stand- 
point, processing of this type of case 
is simpler and faster than is the 
large rental housing project. It is a 
type of development attractive to a 
much larger group of home builders 
‘than those interested in rental hous- 
ing. We, therefore, recommend that 
planners give it every consideration 
where density requirements permit. 


220 Rehabilitation 


The Housing Act of 1954 also pro- 
vided for FHA mortgage insurance 
in connection with the rehabilitation 
of existing houses in urban renewal 
areas. To date, there is one certified 
project that combines this type of 
treatment with redevelopment. 
There are a substantial number in 
planning that may reach the certifi- 
cation stage within the next year or 
two. This type of project, involving 
as it does federal capital grants and 
condemnation and resale of project 
land for redevelopment, as well as re- 
habilitation of existing structures, 
may require the same painstaking 
planning typical of clearance proj- 
ects. For this reason, the city of 
Louisville in 1955 proposed to utilize 
a “short-cut” procedure under which 
the certified urban renewal plan 
would omit provisions for a federal 
grant and would rely principally on 
availablity of FHA Section 220 mort- 
gage insurance to assist in the rehabi- 
litation of existing dwellings in the 
urban renewal area. Any necessary 
capital expenditures would be pro- 
vided wholly by the city. 

In the development of this pro- 
cedure, FHA and the Urban Re- 
newal Administration worked very 
closely together, eliminating from 
the planning procedure all features 
that were not essential under the new 
approach. In addition, FHA devel- 
oped special property requirements 
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to be applied in the rehabilitation 
area and tested property values to 
determine whether or not the pro- 
posed rehabilitation would be feas- 
ible. These procedures were subse- 
quently formalized and issued to all 
insuring offices. 


Since Louisville was the proving 
ground for this work, it actually took 
many months to complete the urban 
renewal plan and bring it to a stage 
where certification by the adminis- 
trator was possible. Unfortunately 
in this case, directly after certifica- 
tion of the plan, the city’s new up- 
graded housing code was challenged 
by property owners in the renewal 
area and they filed suit against the 
city in an effort to block code en- 
forcement. This case has not yet 
been heard by the court and _ re- 
habilitation of the area has conse- 
quently been stalled. 

There are, however, two addi- 
tional projects that have gone ahead 
under this simplified non-grant pro- 
cedure, one being the Sawtelle proj- 
ect in Los Angeles and the other the 
Little Mexico project in Dallas. In 
both instances, FHA mortgage in- 
surance activities are in progress and 
there is every reason to believe that 
these projects will be entirely suc- 
cessful. 


Non-assisted Rehabilitation 


The non-grant rehabilitation proj- 
ect is enthusiastically recommended 
by URA and is being implemented 
by their newly established rehabilita- 
tion and conservation branch. FHA 
insuring offices, as well as the head- 
quarters staff, are equally enthusi- 
astic about its possibilities. Obvi- 
ously, in every big city, there are 
vast areas in which dwellings are 
rapidly deteriorating and are becom- 
ing the incipient slums of tomorrow. 
Inasmuch as redevelopment is an 
expensive process, it is a certainty 
that the total of local and federal 
funds available for clearance would 
serve only a minor portion of these 
areas. Therefore, it seems logical 
that cities must recognize the neces- 
sity for carrying on non-grant re- 
habilitation projects on a large scale 
simultaneously with the execution of 
redevelopment or rehabilitation proj- 
ects that rely on federal financial 
assistance. 

The future of the non-grant proj- 
ect should be very bright, since it 
has been found to be workable and 
since planning and certification can 
be’ accomplished very quickly and in- 
expensively. To achieve any measure 
of success, however, there are two 


obstacles that must be overcome. 
One of these is the lack of enthu- 
siasm for this type of work on the 
part of some local public agencies. 
There is great need for realization 
of the necessity for rehabilitation 
and conservation to complement the 
fine work now being carried out in 
redevelopment projects. 

The second obstacle that must be 
overcome is the feeling on the part of 
some local officials that they will 
be criticized for undertaking a project 
without trying for a federal grant. 
There have been instances where 
planning started for the rehabilita- 
tion of an area without a federal 
grant being sought only to have 
someone point out that the bound- 
ary could be extended to include a 
new school building or other public 
works and that the money to be 
spent by the city could be carried 
over to a future redevelopment pro}j- 
ect and counted as the city’s contri- 
bution towards writedown of land. 
It is, of course, true that this 
technique is possible. However, it 
is equally true that if applied in 
every instance to prospective non- 
grant projects, the whole program 
of rehabilitation and conservation 
comes to a grinding halt because of 
the fact that there can never be 
enough federal capital grant money 
to cover all such situations. The 
sensible policy is to plan and execute 
some non-grant projects along with 
those that will receive federal finan- 
cial aid. 

Section 221 


FHA mortgage insurance under 
Section 221 of the National Housing 
Act is now playing an important 
part in solving the relocation prob- 
lems that inevitably result from ur- 
ban renewal activities. This pro- 
gram, initiated under the Housing 
Act of 1954, got off to a slow start 
and actually gained little or no im- 
petus until the Housing Act of 1956, 
when the maximum term of the 
mortgage was increased to 40 years 
and downpayments were reduced to 
a $200 minimum. These and other 
important changes in the act were 
made pursuant to FHA recommen- 
dations. Since December of 1956, 
there has been a steady month to 
month increase in issuance of com- 
mitments on relocation housing un- 
der Section 221. 

This fact is becoming apparent to 
more and more localities engaged in 
urban renewal programs and they 
are now seeking to obtain the certi- 
fications of need legally required to 
make FHA mortgage insurance avail- 
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development in Perth Amboy’s For- 
besdale project. It was there that the 
first single-family dwellings to have 
qualified for Section 220 Federal 
Housing Administration mortgage 
financing were completed last year. 


Construction completed and unde 
way in Detroit, left, from top to bot- 


tom: (1) Wayne Medical Society 


building; (2) Lafayette clinic op- 
erated by the Michigan department 
of mental health; (3) Pavilion 
Apartments, a portion of the Gratiot 
residential area. 
















Proposed constructton for Neu Ha- 
ven's Church Street redevelopment 

area, showing shopping center, ter- 

race restaurant, new bank building, is 
an 18-story hotel, and new park- 

ing facilities. Loan and grant con- 

tracts are expected to be executed in 
November 








Below: architects’ rendering of com- " 
bination parking and office build- 
ing for u hic h ground has been brok- 
en in Kansas City (see picture page 
326). Most of the office Space has 
already been leased by A.T. & T 
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able. Ninety-one cities have now 
obtained a total allocation of 49,450 
units. Housing under construction 
ranges in price from $7500 to $10,- 
000, which is the mortgage limit in 
high cost areas. Many localities that 
originally thought they would not be 
able to get anything built for $10,000 
or less are finding that lower prices 
can actually be achieved. 

Admittedly, new construction un- 
der Section 221 can never provide 
for all relocation needs. However, 
families of low incomes not being 
able to afford new housing under 
Section 221 can often purchase good 
existing housing at a price within 
their means. In some cases, local 
realtors are finding available prop- 
erties, getting tentative approval 
from FHA, and offering the houses 
to holders of Section 221 certificates 
of eligibility. In other cases, build- 
ers are buying existing properties, 
rehabilitating them, and selling un- 
der Section 221. 

The financing of existing housing 
under Section 221 is of particular 
importance to minority families who 
have difficulty in obtaining. sat- 
isfactory type of conventional fi- 
nancing and often are forced to be- 
come involved in land purchase 
contracts or third and fourth mort- 
gage deals. With Section 221, a 
liberal type of financing is readily 
available. 

It appears that there may always 
be a segment of the relocation load 
that can only be taken care of under 
some form of public or subsidized 
housing. Section 221 does not 
attempt to satisfy this need. 

No discussion of Section 220 and 
221 mortgage insurance would be 
complete without a word on _ the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion special assistance program. Un- 
der this program, FNMA purchases 
these mortgages when private lend- 
ers are not interested in holding 
them. The initial special assistance 
allocation of 100 million dollars is 
now approaching exhaustion. How- 
ever, the president of FNMA re- 
cently stated that before this end 
point is reached, he will request an 
additional allocation as provided by 
law. Urban renewal will, therefore. 
not be halted by tight money. 

To summarize, it seems to me that 
public enthusiasm for urban renewal 
is increasing; that teamwork between 
redevelopers and local and federal 
agencies is improving; that better 
techniques are being perfected; and, 
above all, that the job can and is 
being done by private enterprise. 
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Box Score 
HOUSING ACTS OF 1949, ‘54, '55 





WORKABLE PROGRAM ACTIONS 
Total number approved from June 15 to August 15: 40, bringing the 
total to 292, as of August 15. 

Number of new communities by states and territories: Alabama, 4: Con- 
necticut, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 13; Kansas, 1: Massachusetts, 1; Michigan. 
1; Mississippi, 3; Nevada, 1; Pennsylvania, 2; Puerto Rico, 2; Tennessee. 
1; Texas, 6; Virginia, 1; Wiscons'n, 1. 





PROGRESS OF URBAN REDEVELOPMENT—URBAN RENEWAL 
(As of May 31, 1957) 
Projects by Current Status 
Approved for Approved for Approved 
Preliminazy Final for 





Capital Grant 





Reservations Planninz Planning Execution 
Projects 438+ 173 111 153 
Localities 265* 126 100 104 
Amount $874,562,060 
Financial Assistance Authorized for Projects 

Planning Temporary Capital Grants 

Advances Loans Contracts 

Authorized Authorized Authorized 
Projects 489 121 147 
Amount $32,457,841 $348,348,958** $264,860,395 


+ Includes one completed project. 

* Smaller than the sum of components because cities have projects in more 
than one category. Locations are in 33 states, the District of Columbia. 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

** Includes funds earmarked for guarantee of privately financed loans. 
Source: Urban Renewal Administration progress reports 








PROGRESS OF PUBLIC HOUSING (HA ‘49, '54-'56) 
(As of May 31, 1957) 
Progress of Projects 
Under Annual 
Contributions 


Construct on Construction 


Contract* Started Completed 
Units 90,004 12.679 209,407 
Projects 487 54 1,408 


*Construction not started. 
Source: Public Housing Administration progress reports 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954 (SECTIONS 314, 701) 
Section 314, Demonstration Grants 


Total number of recipients June 10 to August 10: 2, bringing the 
total to 23, as of August 10. 
Names of new recipients: District of Columbia; Baltimore 


Section 701, Planning Assistance 
lotal number of recipients June 1 to August 10: 13, bringing the total 
to 88, as of August 10. 
Names of new recipients: Savannah: Montana; New Jersey: Mass- 
achusetts; Kentucky: Blair County, Pennsylvania: California; Alabama: 
Colorado: New Hampshire; University of Arkansas; Oklahoma: Connecticut. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 
(Mortgages Insured, Sections 220, 221—Cumulative, as of June, 1957) 


Section 220 Section 221 





New Existing New Existing 

Housing Housing Housing Housing 

Homes 299 Se 22 86 
Projects 11 


Amount* $29,092,000 
*Combined total, homes and projects. 


$184.000 $725,000 


Source: Federal Housing Administration report of operations 
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Proposed: a redevelopment land bank | 


SINCE REDEVELOPMENT experience was quite limited in the formative days 
of the Housing Act of 1949, it was only natural to rely upon past ex 
£ perience under public housing—which was also a slum clearance program 
in developing procedures for this new program of redevelopment. Thus 
the sequence of redevelopment action has become basically the same as 
under public housing: area designation, preliminary planning, final plan- 
ning, plan approval, site acquisition, relocation, demolition, and construc- : 

tion. 

Under public housing, the steps from site acquisition on, cannot be under- 
taken, of course, until the financing of the construction is assured, i.e., until 
public money is committed to build the buildings. Thus approval of the 
final plans by public bodies is the key to getting acquisition and construction 
under way. So, quite logically, approval of the final redevelopment plan 
by appropriate public bodies has become the key to getting acquisition under 
way in redevelopment. 

Also, in the case of public housing, it is at this public approval stage that 

By William L. Slayton, presumably relatively accurate estimates of cost are made and the amoun! 
of the public’s financial commitment is determined. In setting the redevelop- 


Vice-president for Planning and : : - : 4 
Redevelopment, Webb & Knap} ment pattern, therefore, it was at this stage that it was determined that a 
€ ve MLE HC, } 





| 
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ee | ant contract ¢ - drawn and fairly accurate estimates of 
National Corporation. Mr. Slayton loan and = — could be drawn and fairly accurate estimates o 
® , . ~ > s > ‘ 
is a former NAHRO assistant cost could be made. a ; 
director. This logical application of past experience, however, failed to emphasize 
J ’ 
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an essential difference between the 
two programs. In public housing. 
the government (local with federal 
aid) is itself building and financ- 
ing the construction. In redevelop- 
ment, the government (local with 
federal aid) is selling cleared land. 
The use of public funds under re- 
development stops at clearance 
construction takes place without the 
aid of public financing of construc- 
tion. Under public housing, the 
process is of necessity a unity—the 
end product must be approved be- 
fore acquisition can take place. Un- 
der redevelopment, however, the 
process breaks down into two basic 
activities that do not have to follow 
one after the other: (1) prepara- 
tion of the redevelopment plan and 
(2) acquisition, relocation, and dem- 
olition. It is not essential that 1 pre- 
cede 2—both can take place at the 
same time, Acquisition does not have 
to wait for preparation and approv- 
al of the redevelopment plan. The 
public purpose is slum clearance 
redevelopment is incidental. 

The importance of the separation 
of these two functions has become 
more and more evident as our ex- 
perience with redevelopment pro)- 
ects has developed. We have 
learned that, from inception 
to disposition or construction 
a very long time can _ elapse 
and that too often it is 
a very, very long time. The 
length of the process has become 
urban redevelopment’s Achilles’ 
heel. Obviously, if the two time- 
consuming functions could be 
handled simultaneously, then 
the process would be only as 
long as the longer of the two 
functions—not a sum of the 
time it takes to do each. 


Origin of Idea 


The proposal that these two 
functions be carried out simul- 
taneously has been dubbed by 
some as a “land bank for urban 
redevelopment.” The term “land 
bank,” which is based on a 
broader concept than the idea 
of acquisition prior to redevel- 
opment plan approval, seems to 
have had its genesis in an Arch- 
itectural Forum round table in 
January 1956. In reporting on 
the importance of separating of 
these two functions, the April 
1956 Architectural Forum said 
in part: “Since the land will 
stand idle between the time 


when it is acquired and the time 
when a redevelopment proposal is 
adopted, a ‘land bank’ operation 
must be inaugurated to tide the city 
through. The analogy to today’s soil 
bank’ in agriculture is patent.” 

The proposal has been backed by 
several other spokesmen. James 
Rouse and N. S. Keith espoused it 
at this same round table. Malcolm 
Burrows at NAHRO’s East Lansing 
renewal conference in February 
1956 gave a very persuasive speech 
on the subject, outlining its many 
advantages. Others, in informal dis- 
cussions, have explored it and sup- 
ported it. By now, the concept seems 
to have reached the stage where it 
deserves serious legislative consider- 
ation. 

Basically, the proposal is that the 
acquisition and clearance of an area 
proceed immediately upon the deci- 
sion that the area is deteriorated or 
deteriorating, so that acquisition and 
clearance can take place at the same 
time the redevelopment plan is be- 
ing prepared. The proposal is that 
as soon as adequate data have been 
collected demonstrating the slum 
characteristic of an area and as soon 
as the appropriate governing body 
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or bodies have approved the area 
as a slum area, the redevelopment 
agency should commence acquisi- 
tion, relocation, and clearance op 
erations with loan funds from the 
Urban’ Renewal Administration. 
During this period, the redevelop- 
ment agency would develop its re- 
development plan and submit it for 
approval to the necessary legislative 
and administrative bodies. Acquisi- 
tion would not have to wait for re- 
development plan approval. 


Timing Advantage 


One of the major (if not the 
major) advantages of this land bank 
concept has already been stressed 
the advantage of greatly reducing 
the time involved from inception to 
disposition. 

An example of this time lag be- 
cause clearance must now wait for 
redevelopment plan approval, _ is 
Southwest Washington, Area C. 
Here a decision was reached as far 
back as October 1952 that the area 
was blighted and suitable for clear- 
ance. Little or no serious debate was 
raised on this issue. The big’ issue 
was approval of the plan. Prepara- 
tion of a redevelopment plan was 

undertaken by the National 
Capital Planning Commission 
and the redevelopment agen- 
cy in June 1953. Webb and 
Knapp entered the _ picture 
as an active participant in 
plan preparation in March 
1954. The plan was approved 
by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission in April 1956 
and by the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration and the commis 
sioners of the District of Colum- 
bia in November 1956. Acquisi- 
tion had to wait for all these 
approvals. 

Area C comprises some 450 
acres, some 2600 parcels, and 
roughly 4100 families. Clearing 
the area will take over four 
years. The first private redevel- 
opment can not get under way 
until July 1958—and then it 
must be in the midst of exist- 
ing slums, active demolition, and 
generally an unsightly environ- 
ment. Had clearance been al- 
lowed to proceed while the plan 
was being debated, construction 
could have commenced shortly 
after plan approval and such 
construction would have been in 
the midst of a cleared area—not 
in an area still in the throes 
of acquisition and demolition 























lime saved in this instance would 
have been at least one and a half 
years and, just as important, the 
area itself would have been nearly 
completely cleared and, therefore, 
not in itself a deterrent to the new 
construction. 


Public Relations Advantage 


Another important advantage of 
the land bank concept is in the 
field of public relations—public re- 
lations in the sense of a community’s 
attitude toward a program. 

Every city in redevelopment has 
experienced the initial enthusiasm 
that builds up over an imaginative 
redevelopment project, only to see 
it wane as months and years slip by 
while the redevelopment plan goes 
through its development _ stage. 
“Nothing will happen” becomes the 
attitude of the citizenry. And, un- 
fortunately, sometimes nothing does 
happen! If, on the other hand, ac- 
quisition and clearance commenced 
with designation of the area, dem- 
olition activity would be physical 
proof that something was happen- 
ing. There would be almost con- 
tinuous physical activity from the in- 
ception of the project. Apathy could 
not be blamed on inactivity. 


Human Relations Advantage 


A third advantage is in the field 
of human relations and consequent- 
ly can outweigh all others. This is 
the advantage this procedure pro- 
vides for those who own property or 
reside in a_ redevelopment area. 
From the day the newspaper car- 
ries a map of the proposed site, the 
resident, the property owner, the 
business man lives under a pall. He 
has no knowledge as to when his 
house or business will be taken. The 
sales potential of his property dimin- 
ishes. If he is in business, he can 
anticipate a continuing decrease in 
his sales and consequently a lessen- 
ing in value of his property. Many 
are anxious to sell soon after the 
area is designated (Malcolm Bur- 
rows of the District of Columbia re- 
development agency calls them the 
“RWA’s’’—ready, willing and ables) 
but they have no choice. If one im- 
proves his property on the theory 
that acquisition is far removed and 
the government will have to recog- 
nize the value of his improvements, 
the government is the loser—acquisi- 
tion costs will rise. The hardship of 
uncertainty is difficult to ignore. It 
is also more difficult to bear than 
certainty of one’s property being 
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HIGHWAYS AND REDEVELOPMENT 
indefinite road plans cause trouble in Perth Amboy 

Up-in-the-air status of highway plans has helped to deflate the 
value of a 7.3-acre commercial tract in Perth Amboy’s Forbesdale 
redevelopment project. Now shopping around for a sponsor for the 
tract, the Perth Amboy Housing Authority has put a $182,291 value 
on the land. Two years ago the authority had a sponsor for this 
same development—and one who was willing to pay rent on the 
basis of a $360,000 land value. 

Here’s the story. The housing authority first put the commercial 
tract up for sale in 1955. The property, as a location for commercial 
establishments had these things in its favor: (1) frontage on a 
main east-west highway; (2) proximity to the Forbesdale project's 
residential area (see May 1956 JouRNAL, page 176), where con- 
struction of nearly 300 single-family homes is well under way (now 
about 30 per cent occupied). Successful bidder was Matthew J 
Kessler, Incorporated, a New York City firm, which was willing to 
go into a 99-year lease at $18,000 a year (basis: the $360,000 land 
evaluation). The Kessler company offer was sent off to the Urban 
Renewal Administration for approval. URA and the developer, 
however, did not see eye to eye and, after nearly a year of fruitless 
negotiations, the developer withdrew from the deal. 

Ideas were then being advanced for a new state highway and 
since, depending upon its precise location, a new highway could 
either greatly enhance or deflate business prospects for a commer- 
cial area in Forbesdale, the housing authority decided to hold off 
on putting the land up for resale. As of late September, however, 
the state highway department was still not certain as to the location 
of the new road and the housing authority having waited over a 
year, decided to advertise for sponsors. But, since one of the high- 
way plans advanced would divert traffic away from the Forbesdale 
area and because a new shopping center, with frontage on two 
highways, has sprung up just one-quarter mile from the proposed 
Forbesdale center, the estimated value of the tract has been knocked 





down $177,709 under original estimates. 








taken. In addition, it is one of the 
redevelopment agency's most difh- 
cult problems to explain to owners 


Planning Advantage 


The time-saving factor of the land 
bank process serves a further advan- 


.tage. Time is of great importance 


to the redeveloper. The earlier he 
can build, the better he likes it. Gen- 
erally, he is discouraged from early 
participation, since he knows (1 
plan approval is a lengthy process 
and (2) clearance cannot proceed 
until the plan is approved. If he 
knew that clearance were under way 
during the planning period, he 
would be encouraged to work with 
the city in the planning stage. He 
could anticipate acquisition of the 
land soon after the plan was ap- 
proved. 

This consideration is equally im- 
portant for those localities that pre- 
fer dealing with redevelopers after 
the plan is approved, since there is 
still the important advantage of ear- 
lier delivery. The redevelopmen 
agency benefits under these circum- 
stances, since the redeveloper can 


visualize development possibilities 
more easily where the land is cleat 
and not degraded by existing slums. 
The ability to guarantee the time 
of land delivery becomes a great as- 
set to the redevelopment agency. 

The advantages to this procedure, 
therefore, appear quite substantial 
In summary they are: 

1— -Drastic reduction in time from 
project conception to actual rede- 
velopment. One-third to one-half re- 
duction does not seem unlikely. 

2—-Evidence of early physical ac- 
tivity to combat citizen apathy. 

3—Earlier delivery of cleared 
land to the redeveloper. 

+-Psychological sales advantage 
in offering the redeveloper cleared 
land. 
5—Removal of residents’ fears, fi- 
nancial disadvantage, and uneasi- 
ness over the unknown of when, and 
if, their property will be taken. 

6—Reduction of acquisition cost 
through reduction of property im- 
provements. 


Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of the land 
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bank, on the other hand, seem to be 
limited to technicalities. Basically, 
they have to do with the financial 
problems of the federal government 
(which are in part procedural and 
which will be discussed shortly). 
And there is the obvious disadvan- 
tage of making decisions as to the 
clearance of structures that perhaps 
should remain—-both private and 
public. The difficulty presented here 
is that some properties in good con- 
dition should perhaps be preserved, 
since it might later be found that 
they would fit in with the redevelop- 
ment plan. It seems possible, how- 
ever, that clearance decisions on 
such properties need not be made 
immediately. As the redevelopment 
plan progresses, a basis for these de- 
cisions would evolve—the redevelop- 
ment plan would dictate them. 
Legal, Procedural Questions 

There is also‘ the rather basic 
question of legality—-not as meas- 
ured against existing law but meas- 
ured against whether a land bank 
operation constitutes a public pur- 
pose. 

Court decisions on slum clearance 
have emphasized repeatedly that the 
public purpose of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment is slum 
clearance—not redevelopment. Re- 
development is regarded as_ in- 
cidental to’slum clearance—a means 
of putting land back into use after 
the public purpose of clearance has 
been achieved. Consequently, the 
lack of a redevelopment plan at 
the time of acquisition should not 
create a constitutional question. 

When it comes to changes in ex- 
isting law, however, the situation is 
quite different. Here, nearly all laws 

the federal law included—must be 
changed to make this procedure pos- 
sible. Changes must be made to per- 
mit certain procedures under this 
concept, such as permitting tempor- 
ary loans for acquisition prior to re- 
development plan approval. The 
basic change, obviously, is the sepa- 
ration of area designation for the 
purpose of land acquisition from the 
present requirement that approval of 
the redevelopment plan must first 
be obtained. 

Procedurally, there are questions 
that must also be solved. There is 
the obvious one, under federal law, 
of clearance of a non-residential 
area for a re-use that might also be 
non-residential. Unless the area met 
the present 10 per cent exception 
requirements, such a project could 
not proceed. 
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Then there is the problem of es 
timating net project cost, site im- 
provement expenditures, and_ local 
grants-in-aid. With no redevelop- 
ment plan, setting such figures be- 
comes something less than precise. 
Only the grossest sort of estimate can 
be used. This situation, however, 
does not differ too greatly from 
present early estimation procedures. 
Under a land bank system, estimates 
would, of course, have to be refined 
as information was acquired. 

Acceptance of the land bank con- 
cept would require a basic change 
in approach on the part of URA. 
The agency would have to depend 
almost completely upon localities for 
redevelopment planning, with the 
federal government’s role confined 
to reviewing and passing upon (1 
eligibility of the area for clearance, 
(2) approval of gross acquisitior 
costs, (3) eligibility of non-cash lo- 
cal grants-in-aid, and (4) approval 
of disposition prices. It is the jetti- 
soning of the detailed review of re- 
use plans that is now exercised that 
seems to deter some redevelopment 
spokesmen from considering the land 
bank approach. The land bank con- 
cept cannot function if federal em- 
phasis is upon detailed review and 
“engineering” cost estimates. 

Specifically, this operation would 
require the following federal-local 
procedure : 

1~-Planning advance for area to 
determine eligibility. 

2—Review by URA of eligibility 
of area. . 

3—Planning advance for estima- 
tion of project cost, which would 
include estimation on a broad basis 
of acquisition cost, site improve- 
ments, and re-use value. 

4—Loan from URA for acquisi- 
tion. 

5—Planning advance from URA 
for redevelopment planning. 
6—-Grant contract when redevel- 
opment plan approved. 

Admittedly, the above — six-step 
procedure paints the picture in very 
broad outline—there has been no 
attempt to deal with the kind of 
procedural details that would ob- 
viously have to be developed to sup- 
port this new concept. 

The land bank approach offers 
another advantage—along a differ. 
ent line: a cleared-land reserve. Es- 
sentially, what is meant here is ac- 
cumulating cleared, buildable land 
for future use, permitting the locality 
to hold land off the market until 
a market exists for it. Developing 


such reserves is possible now, ol 
course, except that evidence of mat 
ketability is an essential ingredient 
of redevelopment planning and ear- 
ly disposition a sine qua non. Where 
no immediate market presents it- 
self, the project is shelved. Were 
the land to be acquired under the 
land bank concept, however, re-use 
and marketability would not be pre- 
acquisition criteria. The land could 
be acquired and could remain un- 
sold or unleased until a market ex- 
isted. Although the usual procedure 
would not have to be along such 
lines, a city would be enabled to es- 
tablish a land reserve and then spend 
time looking for the “right” user. It 
is more important for a city to sell 
such land to users who will benefit 
the city as a whole—the “right” user 

rather than put it up for grabs t» 
the first user who comes along. Were 
the city to elect such a course, how- 
ever, it would have to be willing to 
assume the carrying charges. 

This “land reserve” or “fallow 
land” concept, though logical and 
sensible from the point of view of 
the municipality's long-range inter- 
est, has one public relations draw- 
back: the “redevelopment land in 
weeds” attitude. Gratiot in Detroi: 
and Area B in Southwest Washing- 
ton are two projects where long 
land-holding has been criticized. 
The conclusion from these examples 
has been “no interested redevelop- 
ers.” Such, of course, was not the 
case but, nevertheless, unused 
cleared land tends to give the im- 
pression of failure. 

Open Land Reserve 

The land bank concept has one 
other element that requires at least 
brief mention. Under this concept. 
a municipality could acquire open 
land in large acreages, as a land 
reserve for future developments, in- 
stalling utilities in such areas in a 
logical progression and selling lots 
or development areas when new de- 
velopment was felt to be necessary. 

With urban population explosion 
and tremendous metropolitan area 
expansion now upon us, this pro- 
cedure would seem worthy of experi- 
ment. It was proposed in Congres- 
sional hearings by such advocates as 
Catherine Bauer, Coleman Wood- 
bury, and Mayor Frank P. Zeidler 
of Milwaukee, as a means of provid- 
ing for orderly, controlled growth of 
municipalities and as a means of 
concentrating utility installations s« 
as to obtain maximum use of the 
facilities built. 
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By Louise S. Citrine and 

Catherine B. Moore, both of Child 
and Family Services, Portland, 
Maine. Adapted from a_ presenta- 
tion al the 1957 National 
Conference of Social Welfare. 
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Social workers take over relocation 


; 


= REDEVELOPMENT 


PART Ill 


IN THE carly daylight, an enormous crane was reflected against the sky as it 
maneuvered great lengths of structural steel. The trailer truck that was be- 
ing loaded completely filled the narrow alley between the plate yard and a 
row of houses. Proceeding along the uneven path beside the truck, a bare- 
footed three-year-old was pushing a well worn stroller. His night shirt indi- 
cated a surreptitious departure earlier from the tumbled down building to 
which he was returning. A partially eaten green apple was riding in th 
stoller. He showed no concern for the swinging crane overhead nor for th 
possibility of his family’s disapproval. With eight brothers and sisters clamor- 
ing for breakfast, they might be glad he had “eaten out” this morning 

This scene was enacted in Portland, Maine in 1955. Today it would be 
a long walk from this toddler's new home to the steel yard. 


Background to Renewal 


Portland, like many cities, large and small, came through World War 
II to find its housing in an extensively neglected state. The influx of mili- 
tary and defense workers by the thousands during the war years had used 
and sometimes abused—every available dwelling unit, with supply the pri- 
mary concern. Materials for improvements were scarce. There had been no 
planning to stem the approach of widespread blight. 

In 1947, the city planning board began surveying the situation and some 
of its findings were brought forcibly to community attention by newspaper 
pictures and stories. 
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In 1949, the city manager ap- 
pointed a Citizens Housing Commit- 
tee representing a cross section of 
community interests. The details of 
the report this committee developed 
were publicized through presentation 
at a general meeting of the voluntary 


community welfare organization. 
namely, the Council of Social Agen- 
cies. 

In 1950, a housing code was 
adopted and an inspection service 
established under the health depart- 
ment to administer the code and 
work with owners and tenants to- 
ward rehabilitation of salvagable 
dwellings to meet the standards. 

In 1951, state legislation and a 
municipal referendum _ established 
the Slum Clearance and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, authorized to sur- 
vey and plan for a slum clearance 
program that would be jointly fi- 
nanced by the city and the federal 
government. The social agencies and 
central welfare planning body of the 
city were active in supporting these 
moves. 

Two hundred units of federally- 
owned public housing built to meet 
war-time housing needs were ob- 
tained by the city as a relocation re- 
source for possible clearance proj- 
ects. But the state legislature had 
not approved additional public hous- 
ing, in the face of the opposition of 
builder and realtor lobbies. 


Social Agency Role 


Throughout this period of increas- 
ing concern for attacking housing 
blight, there was close liaison and 
mutual cooperation between _ the 
community welfare planning organ- 
ization and municipal bodies and 
administrators. The correlation be- 
tween poor housing and vulnerabil- 
ity to social difficulties and hazards 
to health to which social agencies 
could attest—as well as the effective 
presentations these agencies made to 
community and legislative groups— 
played a decisive part in developing 
citizen understanding and accept- 
ance of the program. 

In planning for the city’s first slum 
clearance project, the planning 
board requested the Council of So- 
cial Agencies to administer a pro- 
gram of relocation housing for the 
families affected. Believing that this 
important phase of the redevelop- 
ment process involved many of the 
techniques of family casework, the 
Council of Social Agencies referred 
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this request to Child and Family 
Services, a private, multiple-function 
casework agency. 


Relocation Contract 


The contractual agreement be- 
tween the Slum Clearance and Re- 
development Authority and Child 
and Family Services included spe- 
cifics in relation to actual relocation, 
staff requirements, and the basis of 
financial remuneration. Functions of 
the relocation service as set forth in 
the agreement were: 

1—To interview and register all 
project occupants and to keep a rec- 
ord of the particular needs of each. 

2—-To promote and compile satis- 
factory listings of available and 
suitable vacancies. 

3—To inspect or have inspected 
every unit listed and to place all! 
vacancies of acceptable quality on 
the accredited register of listings for 
referral. 

+—To encourage site occupants to 
seek accommodations for themselves 

5—To escort families to approved 
vacancies when necessary. 

6—To intervi’w each family after 
relocation to .scertain whether their 
needs ha- veen adequately met. 

The agency’s location within three 
blocks of the area proposed for 
clearance made it readily accessible 
to the site occupants. 


Site Survey 


The first step in relocation was the 
site occupants survey conducted in 
November and December 1955. The 
initial interview, at which the factual 
data were obtained on family com- 
position, housing needs, income, lo- 
cation preference, etc., was also used 
to establish rapport between field 
worker and family. Where there was 
hostility, it was important that op- 
portunity be given to express this 
feeling. Some evaluation of the so- 
cial ‘situation seemed called for if 
relocation were to be more than sim- 
ply taking a family’s problems into 
a new dwelling unit. 

Some of the relevant facts from 
the survey: 


1-—Large proportion of families 
were Italian (50 per cent) having 
lived in area from four to 50 years; 
77 per cent of resident-owners were 
first generation Italians. 


2—While 12 per cent of the resi- 


dents had lived in the area less than 
one year, 18 per cent had been there 
more than 15 years. 


3—More than one-quarter of the 
families were eligible for public 
housing. 


4—FEighteen per cent of the fami- 

5 o - 

lies were receiving some form of 
public assistance. 


5—-Seventy per cent of such fami- 
lies were known to one or more 
health and welfare agencies. 


6—One or more members of 26 
per cent of the families had been 
involved with the courts. 


7—Eighteen per cent of the homes 
were “broken.” 


8—Thirty-seven per cent of the 
families or individual householders 
had health problems. 


“Attitude of Relocatees” 


Portland’s first clearance area had 
been selected because it was small 

a little less than 100 families and 
individual householders were in- 
volved. The area was near the wa- 
terfront, surrounded by industry. It 
was to be redeveloped for commer- 
cial and industrial use. The group 
reaction in the area was almost com- 
plete rejection of the plan. The 
neighborhood was not cohesive but 
the crisis brought it together. 
Throughout the preliminary plan- 
ning, publicity, and public hearings, 
the connotation of the word “slum” 
was bitterly resented. Some individ- 
uals reacted, as might be expected, 
by displacing personal problems to 
relocation and to the worker direct- 
ly involved. In some instances, the 
impact of the situation on family 
interrelationships was marked. In 
certain families, the stress of having 
to plan for a move and actually to 
relocate played into already estab- 
lished family discord. 

As has been noted, the owner oc- 
cupants, in many instances, were 
first generation foreign born to 
whom property ownership achieved 
by hard work, personal thrift, and 
sacrifice meant a great deal. Relo- 
cation to them was a real unrooting 
These families demonstrate clearly 
that, while redevelopment _ spells 
progress and benefits the community 
as a whole, it may actually be pain- 
ful for some individuals. 

To the second generation of for- 
eign born, trapped by their culture 
into remaining with the parents, 
usually as tenants, relocation § in 
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many instances, meant release. Un- 
der Veterans Administration and 
Federal Housing Administration 


mortgage programs, they were able 


to continue the tradition of home 
ownership, but in a much better rest- 
dential area of the city. 

To some individuals, the neighbor- 
hood was a necessity, either econom- 
ic or psychological. 

Members of minority groups, es- 
pecially nonwhite, were accepted 
there. 

The restrictions by landlords in 
other neighborhoods against large 
families were not prevalent here. 

The low rents met the needs of 
those with marginal income, as well 
as those reluctant to spend a rea- 
sonable proportion of income for 
shelter. Some preferred “being lost” 
in a crowd, so to speak, either for 
social or legal reasons. 

The church _ (Italian-Catholic 
within two blocks of the area was 
the center of living, particularly to 
older members. In many instances, 
they were comfortable in, or ad- 
justed to the neighborhood. Some 
were here by choice, others through 
force of circumstances. 

The meaning of the neighborhood 
was strikingly demonstrated by al- 
most complete rejection of public 
housing, which is located on the out- 
skirts of the city, several miles dis- 
tant from the redevelopment area. 
While this distance may have pre- 
sented transportation problems in re- 
lation to employment, there was a 
subtle distrust of the totally different 
and unfamiliar setting. 


Basic Approach to Relocation 

As social workers, we first recog- 
nized that, whatever the reasons for 
the people’s residing in the neigh- 
borhood, they were now faced with 
the external pressure to move. Some 
resentment and hostility were inevit- 
able. We were offering our services, 
rather than having the area residents 
seek our help after an unpressured 
decision to move. Although our as- 
sistance was termed “voluntary,” we 
could not help but be identified with 
authority. We felt it was important 
to respect the dignity and individual 
worth of every person contacted. 
Responsiveness on our part as to 
how each person viewed what was 
happening and as to his desires in 
moving was basic to cooperative 
planning. Meeting the people where 
they were, in their own attitudes, was 
the first step in helpftsg to build con- 


fidence in the relocation worker, per- 
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Social worker counsels a family 


mitting the family an opportunity to 
test out our interest. 

Some might say such an approach 
would encourage delay. Within the 
limits of the time we had available 
to plan, we felt this approach not 
only evidenced basic human consid- 
eration, but was also a sound move 
toward the goal of relocation. Read- 
iness for relocation needed to be as- 
sessed family by family, recognizing 
that some people were willing and 
able to move ahead independently. 

Out of our concern for the people 
came an appreciation of the back- 
grounds and experiences of the area 
residents: an essential in an individ- 
ualized approach to relocation. Oth- 
erwise, the worker could easily have 
created misunderstandings by being 
“judgmental” or could have been 
trapped into setting artificial goals 
for families. Respect and sensitivity 
toward cultural patterns, especially 
those of the Italian group, not only 
enriched the relationship between 
the worker and the residents, but 
also helped the staff evaluate realisti- 
cally the needs and the strengths 
people develop through different 
cultural heritages. (The field work- 
er is now the proud possessor of a 
recipe for an interesting Italian dish 
that is used as an alternate for the 
traditional New England Saturday 
night baked beans. 

The concentration of our efforts 
was with families who needed prac- 
tical help in finding and moving t 
new quarters, as well as those who 


psychologically needed to accept 
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change and be enabled to mobiliz 
themselves for a move, Careful eval- 
uation of what was appropriate 
focussed toward the goal of reloca- 
tion, was made on an individual case- 
work basis. In mobilizing families, 
the processes most used were: unde - 
standing, suggestion, guidance, clari- 
fication of alternatives, support, en- 
couragement, and practical assist- 
ance. 

The agency felt that the personal- 
ity of the caseworker was very im- 
portant and is proud of the excellent 
relationship established under cir- 
cumstances of pressure for both the 
worker and the residents. Patience, 
a genuine feeling for people, the ca- 
pacity to work with many variations 
of personal adjustment, an ability to 
accept hostility without becoming 
frustrated nor fighting back: all these 
attributes should supplement the 
professional skills of a caseworker in 
a relocation project. 


Relocation Begins 

The original plan was to effect re- 
location in stages of approximately 
six-month intervals, over a two-year 
period. The procedure of purchas- 
ing property from the owners by di- 
rect negotiation rather than via total 
condemnation of the area changed 
the time table somewhat. There was 
reluctance, and in some cases refusal, 
to accept the inevitability of the 
project’s completion. With no time 
limits for relocation set in the early 
months, mobilizing the families t» 
move presented a problem. As each 
building was purchased, the field 
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worker again contacted the families, 
obtaining current factual data. As 
might be expected, we found numer- 
ous changes in family situation 
such as a new baby, unemployment, 
or change of employment. 

The families were encouraged to 
use the unit listing at the agency. 
Some families found their own units 
and moved quickly. Others used the 
agency listings on a simple referral 
basis. And still others required more 
continuous contact and planning 
with the field worker. Regardless of 
condition of the site unit, in fact the 
worse it was, the more “particular” 
some families seemed in approving a 
new unit. 

When actual demolition began in 
August 1956, relocation was given 
some impetus. With some families, 
only a court order eviction brought 
action. 

One influence in getting the occu- 
pants to move was financial assist- 
ance, given in the form of moving 
expenses, first month’s rent, or abate- 
ment of rent by the redevelopment 
authority, on the basis of need. This 
form of assistance has recently been 
changed to moving expenses alone, 
under a revised contract with the 
federal agency, reflecting 1956 leg- 
islation. This change in method of 
providing financial help to move has 
created some problems. There is 
more to relocating than the cost of 
the moving van; e.g., utility changes, 
appliance installations, furnishings 
that fit new windows and floor space 

A few acts of God mobilized some 
families when all else had failed. A 
psychotic man who had not left 
home for 10 years was unmoved by 
demolition all around. His family 
had a conflict of feelings about his 
illness. They had resisted hospitaliza- 
tion, believing in their own adequacy 
to “handle things in the family.” Al- 
though concerned and eager for a 
move, they were not able to face the 
basic problem of his illness. In the 
bitter sub-zero weather of New 
Year's Eve, the water pipes froze 
and burst. This man packed his per- 
sonal belongings immediately. His 
wife, happy at last to be able to 
move, did not even wait to call their 
son, in whose home they were to 
have an apartment. She summoned 
a police cruiser and completed re- 
location in about an hour . . . after 
weeks of unsuccessful planning on 
our part. 

“Plus Values” 

Beyond actual relocation, help was 

given to meet some families’ needs 


by referral to other community re- 
sources, as well as to Child and Fam- 
ily Services. For example 


Mr. X is blind. He came from his 
native Italy in 1907. As he became 
unable to work on the railroad, he 
had moved from one boarding ar- 
rangement to another. Four years 
ago he moved in with Mr. W, an- 
other Italian, who owned property 
in the redevelopment area. Mr. W 
decided to return to Italy and tried 
to persuade Mr. X to go with him. 
Through an interpreter, it was 
learned that Mr. X has warm feel- 
ing for his adopted city and coun- 
try. After long searching, a home 
was found where Mr. X can live, 
receive the proper diet as treatment 
for an ulcer, and be part of the 
family. Here he enjoyed his first 
“family Christmas” since coming to 
this country. 


A 17-year old girl, with employ- 
ment counseling, obtained her first 
job and aided her family in afford- 
ing a better home. 


Arranging for Old Age Assistance 
to supplement Social Security moved 
an elderly couple out of a dark, di- 
lapidated building into a_ sunny, 
larger unit. 


Mr. Y married a widow with a 
large family. He was working out of 
state at the time the family relo- 
cated. When contacted later, he had 
become unemployed and the marital 
situation was at a crisis. Mr. Y, re- 
jected in this his second marriage. 
was threatening to go to court and 
prove Mrs. Y an unfit mother. Hous- 
ing had become the displaced target 
of Mr. Y’s hostility. Counseling has 
helped to ease some of the tensions 
in this family and can be continued. 


Teeth extractions and new den- 
tures gave a teen-age boy in a broken 
home the confidence to continue his 
high school education. 


Vocational rehabilitation was in- 
strumental in easing the anxieties in 
a family where uncertain employ- 
ment had made them fear assuming 
the increased rental of better hous- 
ing. 


In all, 28 per cent of the site oc- 
cupants used supplementary services 
to effect improvement of the family 
situation. 

Follow-up 

Within a month following reloca- 
tion, the families were visited by the 
field worker to appraise their unit, if 


self-located, and determine the gen- 
eral family situation and attitude to- 
ward relocation. In some cases, this 
occasion was used as an opportunity 
for further contact or referral to 
community agencies. Where the hous- 
ing was substandard, the worker of- 
fered additional referrals of standard 
units or contacted the landlord 
about meeting standard  require- 
ments. This latter move had to bi 
carefully taken, as the relationship 
between landlord and tenant is often 
tenuous at best. Up-grading is by 
small steps, in most instances. The 
large majority of site occupants 
moved into better housing, although 
some chose substandard units either 
because of location or low rent. In 
one case, standard housing made thi 
family uncomfortable. Conformines 
to the neighborhood in the matte: 
of housekeeping alone was a cause 
of hostility and apparent dissatisfac- 
tion. This family is among those 
where continued contact beyond re 
location may be helpful in family ad- 
justment. 

Thirty per cent of the relocated 
families resettled near the clearance 
site; Le., in the immediate adjacent 
area where the church continues to 
be the center of interest. Others, be- 
cause of employment on the water 
front, remain within walking dis- 
tance. Only one family has moved 
into public housing. This rejection 
of public housing was due primarily 
to geographical location in relation 
to employment. 

Results 

While there have been obstacles, 
two pictures reflect what housing 
can mean to people. 

A large family with eight children 
moved from a crowded second floor 
in a building surrounded by only 
sidewalks and pavements to the spa- 
ciousness of the city outskirts. Al- 
though they are renting a one-half 
duplex, they reseeded the lawn and 
built a white picket fence. Mowing 
that lawn is not a chore, but a 
privilege to a different member of 
the family each week. 

An elderly lady, with her eyes 
shining—and her difficulty with 
English requiring -many gestures— 
hurried the worker through her large 
apartment, exclaiming “sun, the sun, 
I have all day.” Thirty years in a 
tiny building crowded in between 
two taller ones had allowed her a 
brief few minutes of pale sunshine 
each morning and that was. all. 
There would be more windows to 
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clean and she was 73 years old, but 
for her it would be a pleasure. 


Public Relations 


As the first redevelopment proj- 
ect in the city, the program came 
under the close scrutiny of the pub 
lic. The press had an interest in 
keeping the community informed on 
progress, with an understandable de- 
sire to highlight the human interest 
aspects of the program. The protec- 
tion of the families’ privacy and 
maintenance of confidentiality posed 
problems when the publicity spot- 
light became focused on them. The 
community’s “right to know” came 
into conflict with personal desires for 
anonymity. In some instances, pub- 
licity had a decidedly negative af- 
fect on families and added another 
barrier to be surmounted in working 
through their problems on continued 
contact basis. 


When the city contracted with 4 
private social agency to engage in 
relocation service, an enlarged 
group of citizens became involved 
through the agency's board of di- 
rectors and special committee on 
housing. The study that went into 
the agency’s decision to accept the 
contract was an informative one. It 
provided a basis of understanding 
and support of what was involved 
in community planning for better 
housing and subsequent plans for ex- 
panded programs under urban re- 
newal. (Bear in mind that the issue 
of public housing has not yet been 
settled in Maine. The enabling legis- 
lation passed in May 1957, permits 
the construction of public housing in 
redevelopment areas—- but requires 
that each project be subjected to a 
referendum. 

Our experience as a voluntary so- 
cial agency engaged in family re- 
location under an urban renewal 
program has shown the effectiveness 
of cooperation between public and 
private agencies—working together 
for a common goal and utilizing es- 
tablished skills and resources availa- 
ble in a community. We have seen 
the varied responses of people to 
change under pressure and the need 
for sensitive understanding in help- 
ing families to move under time lim- 
ited circumstances. In the planning, 
as well as the action, stages of urban 
renewal, the social agency can make 
a definite contribution in focusing 
on parts of the program directly af- 
fecting the residents. 
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NEW YORK REDEVELOPMENT: HITS . . . MISSES 


New York City’s special way of handling redevelopment—relo- 
cation and clearance responsibilities are dumped on sponsors—has 
turned out to be somewhat like the girl with the curl of nursery 
rhyme fame: when it is good, it is very, very good and when it is 
bad, it is horrid. 

Basis for this evaluation is the score: (1) the very good——New 
York City is leading all other cities in the nation in accomplish- 
ments under the Title I program; (2) the very bad—the New 
York City system has produced three flops . . . expensive flops that 
have inspired the city to tighten up on its regulations for dealing 
with sponsors. 

New York City has a new coliseum and several occupied hous- 
ing developments to prove how well its Title I operations are going. 
The coliseum was opened for business last year and, with the 
opening up for occupancy of the first completed buildings in 
Delano Village and Columbus Circle Apartments last month, the 
city brought to five its total of Title I housing developments in 
which families are living. (The Delano Village buildings that are 
completed are the first FHA Section 220 rental units in the nation 
to reach the occupancy stage.) Other occupied developments are 
Corlears Hook, Morningside Gardens, and Kingsview: all co- 
operatives, 

Failures 


Alongside the record of achievement, however, should be placed 
the failure report. In late spring the city decided to give up on 
original sponsors of three lagging Title I projects: University 
Center, Inc., which was to have developed New York University- 
Bellevue Center; Hall Developers, sponsor of Pratt Institute Houses; 
and Jack Ferman’s organization, which was to have done the Man- 
hattantown job. Charging in for the rescue of two of the develop- 
ments—NYU-Bellevue and Manhattantown—was redevelopment’s 
ubiquitous Mr. Zeckendorf (see page 318), head of Webb & Knapp 
Herbert Greenwald of Chicago—no second-rater in the redevelop- 
ment field himself—is bailing out the third. 

Manhattantown, because of the long stall involved and the stir 
it created (e.g., protests of citizens groups and Congressional in- 
vestigations), was, as the ew York Times has said, the most 
“embarrassing” Title I operation. And it was probably this proj- 
ect more than any other of the “failures” that caused the city to 
take a second look at the kind of deal it is giving developers. 
Reported below are some of the facts as to how things stood on 
Manhattantown, along with new regulations set up by the city 
in September to avoid running up against the same problems. 

I—The Manhattantown project had been stalled for around five 
years. 

New contracts will contain a default clause favoring the city. 
The contracts will specify a time table for completion of various 
phases of the redevelopment operation, all on the basis of quarter- 
year intervals. 

2—The sponsor owed the city $620,000 in taxes and interest. 

New regulations set up priorities as to what bills a sponsor must 
pay first. First priority: payment of city real estate taxes, water 
rates, and sewer rentals. 

3—The sponsor had frequently been criticized for failing to com- 
plete the relocation job in order to rake in slum-keeping profits. 

Sponsors from now on will be forbidden to use, re-rent, o1 
license structures or vacant land, except for temporary arrange- 
ments with site occupants pending relocation. 

4—Mr. Ferman was said to have used the project to let his 
relatives make money. 

Henceforth sponsors may not order goods or services from con- 
tractor-relatives unless they obtain at least two competitive bids 
from nonrelatives. 
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By Henry D. Whitney, AIA, 
chief planner, 
Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy- 
Stratton. Mr. Whitney is 
familiar to JOURNAL 

readers as Maxim Duplex. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


PART IV 


Needed: better public planning 


TO DEMOLISH slums and to provide cleared land for private apartment 
and commercial construction are admirable objectives—but they are in- 
complete and unsatisfactory for a multi-billion dollar program that is pro- 
ceeding to rebuild American cities. 

Urban redevelopment and renewal are potent concepts, which could re- 
verse the flight to the suburbs, convert inlying areas into garden communi- 
ties, and economically stabilize our cities for generations. 

Title I, however, is being administered in a much more circumscribed 
way. It is being viewed primarily as a land program, rather than as the 
building program that it really is. It is being regarded legalistically, as nega- 
tive slum clearance rather than as positive neighborhood generation. Pre- 
vailing administrative procedures force public officials to expend their 
major efforts in erecting controls and safeguards instead of planning di- 
rectly to define and secure the type of physical conditions that will bring 
the average family back from the suburbs and rebuild and stabilize ou 
inner-city areas. 

At present, the apartment sponsor or the real estate entrepreneur is con- 
ceived primarily as the active and constructive par.y. Public officials are 
apt to approach the program’s problems and opportunities in a largely 
regulatory and statistical manner. 

This administrative interpretation of the roles that should be played by 
the various parties to the redevelopment process has had doubtful results. 
For.one thing, it has produced unnecessary delays and complications. These 

(Continued column one, page 336) 
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Above: “Our program is based up- 
on the coordination of redevelop- 
ment and highways,’ H. Ralph Tay- 
lor, executive director of the Neu 
Haven Redevelopment Agency, has 
told the Jou RNAL. As evidence, Mr. 
Taylor submitted the above over-all 
photo, with the following keyed 
items: (1) New Haven Green; (2) 
Connecticut turnpike, now under 
construction; (3) wholesale market: 
(4) railroad station; (5) Knights 
of Columbus building; (6) neu 
commercial park; (7) extension of 
Church Street: (8) school-recrea- 


tion development; (9) apartment 


development; (10) Oak Street con- 
nector, now under construction; 
(11) new phone company building 
and Oak Street apartment develop- 
ment; (12) Yale medical center: 
(13) new downtown parking facili- 
ties; (14) hotel-shopping area. 


Right: Washington, D. C. plan 
shows how redevelopment and pub- 
lic housing programs go hand in 
hand in that city. When the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority 
last January announced plans for 
the 456-unit Greenleaf Gardens 
project, it was undertaking its third 
project on slum-cleared lands in the 
Southwest section of the city (two 
shown in the diagram), where big 
things in the way of redevelopment 
are contemplated. 
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results arise because projects that are 
incompletely visualized in advance 
are excessively difficult to process, to 
cost estimate, to embody with ade- 
quate livability values, and to retain 
in the public’s mind and _ interests. 


Realtor’s Role 

In addition, this approach mis- 
reads the character of the American 
real estate developer. Basic project 
planning and conception, of the sort 
required to provide an adequate fi- 
nancial return to the public and to 
insure the incorporation of long- 
term livability values, is not the sort 
of planning and design that is 
normally provided by residential or 
commercial developers or that they 
procure at their own expense. Most 
developers are not equipped to fur- 
nisi these services or, in fact, even 
to take advantage of them. 

Only the largest real estate entre- 
preneurs have technical resources 
adequate to plan a_ redevelopment 
project in one of the country’s first 
30 cities. Possibly half a dozen such 
firms exist in the United States as 
a whole. 

The job of developers is to con- 
duct profitable design, building, and 
management operations within thi 
delicate limits of market demand, 
availability of financing, material 
costs, labor rates, etc. They us- 
ually must be able to act within a 
certain definite time period. Only 
the largest entrepreneurs can afford 
to do basic planning, because such 
planning usually requires long waits 
to accommodate extensive reviews 
and revisions. 

Timing 

However, the developer’s capacity 
and methods of operation are not 
the main reasons why urban renewal 
projects should be more completely 
visualized and presented at the out- 
set. Even if the eventual entrepre- 
neur secured the best basic planning 
services in the country, and were 
able to wait years for official approv- 
als, still a large share of the poten- 
tial benefits from good city design 
would have been lost through bad 
timing. 

Planning cannot be done effec- 
tively at the stage when the devel- 
oper normally comes into the pic- 
ture. By this time, half of the de- 
terminants, both of living amenity 
and of land value, already have been 
established, namely, size of super- 
blocks, family density, building cov- 
erage, building type, and other de- 
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tailed land-use restrictions. Plan- 
ning flexibility tends to be so re- 
duced by these limitations that either 
the livability of the community or 
the re-use value of the land, or both, 
tends to suffer. To leave a large part 
of the basic planning until after 
these limitations have been estab- 
lished is to set artificial limits to the 
land’s capacity to provide attractive 
and stable living and working en- 
vironments, or to make adequate fi- 
nancial return to the public, or both. 


Livability Lacking 

Most importantly, however, this 
administrative interpretation of pro- 
gram objectives is producing unsat- 
isfactory neighborhoods. Although 
far better than the slums they re- 
place, and usually more desirable 
than private rental accommodations 
constructed without benefit of the 
program, most new communities be- 
ing planned under Title I will not 
be good places to live in, in anv 
permanent sense. The program’s 
overwhelming reliance on conven- 
tional walkup and elevator apart- 
ments prevents it from satisfying the 
normal requirements of families 
with children. In spite of the new- 
ness of the buildings, the openness 
of the planning, and the conven- 
ience of the location, the resulting 
neighborhoods generally fail to sup- 
ply the minimum conditions for resi- 
dential permanence for normal liv- 
ing of average American families. 

Our cities are decaying at the core 
for many reasons but only one of 
these reasons is decisive. Although 
middle-income families appreciate 
the better air, safer traffic conditions, 
greater quiet and cleanliness of the 
suburbs, many of them dislike al- 
most equally the time and expense 
of commutation and the extensive 
local automobile travel that sub- 
urban life necessitates. Therefore, 
many would never leave the city 
for these reasons alone. 

The suburbs have triumphed be- 
cause middle-income families de- 
mand outdoor play space for their 
children that can be supervised by 
mothers while they are doing the 
housework. The modern city fails 
to provide this simple condition for 
healthful living for average families. 

Judged by this standard, the new 
living environments promised by the 
federal program are generally inade- 
quate. Privately controlled outdoor 
play space for children occurs ex- 
tremely rarely and almost never in 
large city projects where it is needed 


the most. This situation would be 
understandable if population densi- 
ties were required to be so high that 
low buildings were economically im- 
possible. Except at the center of the 
largest cities, such is not the case. 
The population densities that gen- 
erally prevail in the federal program 
would readily permit the incorpora- 
tion of substantial percentages of 
single-family dwellings and flats 
with access to private yards or roof 
decks. All that is needed is a realiza- 
tion of their importance and slightly 
more intensive technical study. 

The program’s true potentialities 
should be recognized and its ob- 
iectives clarified by new procedures. 
Title I redevelopment will amount 
to little more than the latest phase 
in our typical urban pattern of shift- 
ing land use and vanishing improve- 
ment values—with these develop- 
ments, in turn, giving way to more 
up-to-date accommodations when 
their buildings become older and 
less attractive. 

Spirit of Title I 

The spirit of the federal program 
is far different. The inner parts of 
cities have been overwhelmed by 
waves of conflicting land uses be- 
cause, nowhere in the process, could 
methods be found adequately to pro- 
tect good existing communities or to 
create new ones that would be per- 
manently stable. Inherent in the 
whole idea of urban redevelopment 
and renewal is the concept of real 
estate stability and residential per- 
manence—of putting a stop to the 
needless destruction of improvement 
values that results from successive 
real estate uses marching in waves 
across the face of the city. Rede- 
velopment and renewal mechanisms 
can create neighborhoods that will 
be permanently livable—not just the 
newest and best thing in town at 
the moment and destined to give 
way to the newest and best thing 
that the next generation produces. 

However, Title I operators must 
know what physical results they 
want to achieve. They must know 
what living conditions people re- 
quire in cities. They must study the 
causes of the flight to the suburbs. 
if the decaying inner city is to be 
rebuilt in such a way that middle- 
income families will return to it. 

Instead, the federal program in- 
advertently perpetuates old habits of 
real estate development, without suf- 
ficiently recognizing that new real 
estate concepts are required to lure 
families back into town. Since the 
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program’s sites are downtown, and 
since the bulk of downtown residen- 
tial construction, for two genera- 
tions, has consisted of elevator and 
walk-up apartments, most Title I 
projects rely predominantly on these 
dwelling types. This circumstance is 
unfortunate, because these are the 
two forms of habitation which, by 
their nature, deny families direct ac- 
cess to yard space and, by the same 
token, preclude the convenient su- 
pervision of children’s play by moth- 
ers. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the downtown location of these sites 
is only one of their salient charac- 
teristics. Their extraordinary size is 
equally important. High land values 
require relatively high densities but 
the sites’ unusual size permits a 
planning flexibility and a range of 
dwelling types and site combinations 
never generally feasible in private 
residential development before. Plan- 
ning can be more efficient and, at 
the same time, developments can be 
more livable. 

This opportunity for flexibility 
means that row houses can resume 
their rightful role—obscured for gen- 
erations—as the principal variety of 
urban habitation. Low structures 
can be placed next to elevator apart- 
ment buildings in carefully planned 
site relationships. Where these wide- 
ly dissimilar dwelling types usually 
interfered with each other in the old 
unplanned city, they can now derive 
benefit from their association. The 
gardens of the row houses can serve 
as a large part of the green space 
required at the base of the taller 
structures. The latter accommodate 
a large number of families on a min- 
imum amount of land and can b* 
used to house old and young couples 
and other households that do not re- 
quire direct access to outdoor space. 
Project density is thus built up to a 
point where families with school-age 
children can live in row houses with 
private yards. 


What Change in Title I? 

If the foregoing conditions are 
true, what changes should be made 
in the federal slum clearance pro- 
gram? 

1—The government should fi- 
nance research studies in city design 
objectives and methods. 

A program that is capable of re- 
building cities should be based on 
a systematic study of how to bring 
the average family back from the 
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suburbs. Research should be con- 
ducted to define the minimum phys- 
ical conditions that will induce the 
desire for residential permanence in 
different types of American house 
holds and to discover how many of 
these conditions our inner-city areas 
can be expected to supply. This re 
search could be done profitably in 
different climatic regions. 

We have new kinds of sites today 

new because they are both inlv- 
ing and large—and these sites re- 
quire new kinds of thinking and 
planning. Unless we study minimurn 
family living requirements, we will 
use inner-city land uneconomically. 
together with the utilities and public 
services that run with the land, and 
city rebuilding will become too cost- 
ly for the country to support. Only 
by analysing what people need in 
cities, and by learning how to pro- 
duce these neighborhood conditions 
within our means, can we stabilizc 
the use of city land and halt the 
slum-generation process. 

These studies should cover the 
following subjects, among others: 
What constitute essential amounts o1 
interior and exterior living space. 
parking room, recreational facilities, 
outdoor areas, and garage accommo- 
dations for different types of fami- 
lies? What qualities of privacy, sun- 
light exposure, outlook, air circula- 
tion, and neighborhood relationships 
are appropriate—in other words, 
what performance should be ex- 
pected from different types of city 
conditions in complete but general 
terms? 

The research should also cover 
typical methods for securing the de- 
sired results. It should study the 
minimum physical requirements of 
good neighborhoods: methods of 
providing private outdoor play space 
at high densities: alternatives to the 
gridiron; methods of incorporating 
public green space and plazas; meth- 
ods of linking neighborhoods by 
pedestrian access: how to combine 
street parking with private garages: 
relation of neighborhood shopping 
and recreation to dwellings: good 
and bad design features of through- 
ways from the standpoint of adja- 
cent residential communities; and 
other critical problems of city de- 
sign, which recur in similar form 
within each climatic region and 
sometimes are the same in all 
United States climates. 


2—Performance standards, de- 
rived from the above research, 


should provide the basis for plan- 


ning all redevelopment projects. 


The present system of establishing 
specification-type standards covering 
land use, density, coverage, dwelling 
type, building spacing, and street 
set-backs on particular sites should 
be abandoned. These standards tend 
to become ends in themselves, in- 
stead of what they really are, name- 
ly. very rough approximations of the 
conditions that should prevail for 
family health and amenity. As used 
at present, they are unfortunate 
period when 
downtown land was only available 
in tinv pieces and when their in- 
dividual owners, otherwise unregu 


hold-overs from a 


laied in these respects, had to be 
provided with limits within which 
they could plan and build without 
constant changes and _ interference 

These conditions either no longet 
prevail, or are no longer decisive in 
redevelopment — areas Downtown 
land now comes in huge tracts, not 
in smal! pieces. It is publicly, not 
privately, owned during the period 
of its basic planning. Its intended 
use is under prolonged scrutiny un- 
til completely determined, not only 
by city zoning and building depart- 
ments, but by the planning commis- 
sion, the redevelopment agency, re- 
gional and federal offices of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and, in large cities, by the urban re- 
newal coordinator. 

The public interest requires that 
maximum livability and long-range 
community values be secured from 
the program’s radically new kinds of 
sites, together with the maximum 
feasible financial return to the pub- 
lic treasury. These two basic objec- 
tives of city rebuilding must be rec- 
onciled. Since they pull in opposite 
directions, the reconciliation proc- 
ess is not a simple one. It cannot 
be performed under formal restric- 
tions that destroy planning efficiency 
without assuring housing quality. 
These restrictions should be sup- 
planted by performance-type stand- 
ards that define the quality of the 
living environment that is desired 
but leave the city designer free t» 
secure maximum population densi- 
ties—and therefore maximum pub- 
lic financial return—within these 
over-all objectives. 

Local zoning ordinances might 
well be amended to make such 
privileges available to the developers 
of all large tracts of_land, whether 
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Highways must become factor in renewal plans 


In 1956, the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act set the stage for the greatest 
road-building and highway im- 
provement boom in American his- 
tory—a 24.8 billion dollar boom. 
This amount, plus some 2.6 billion 
contributed by the states, will build 
$1,000 new highway miles . . . many 
of which are destined to run 
through the hearts of the nation’s 
cities—and smack into urban re- 
newal and metropolitan planning. 
With or without coordination wit: 
local and regional planning, the 
National System of Intrastate and 
Defense Highways will force and 
“create” changes in its wake. 

The present chaos of “‘scatteration, 
rurbanization, roadtown,  fringe- 
town, interurbia, exurbia,” as dis- 
cussed in the June JouRNAL (see 
page 195), can grow worse under 
the influence of the highway pro- 
gram, observers agree. . . or a new 
age of metropolitan planning may 
emerge, bringing hope for the fu- 
ture. This hope is believed to hinge 
largely on whether or not the huge 
13-to 15-year highway program is 
tied into a vigorous urban renewal 
program. Cities everywhere are 
getting into the renewal act, as this 
issue of the JouRNAL demonstrates. 
But renewal, too, can compound 
the “scatteration, rurbanization, 
roadtown, fringetown” problems re- 
ferred to above unless renewal 
planners recognize that center city 
rebuilding is closely linked to what 
is happening in the countryside and 
along the roads leading to cities. 

So, with these two “bodies” in 
motion spinning off into space, the 
question is: can their speed and 
direction be coordinated so that 
they do not collide? If coordinated 
planning is possible, at what level 
should it begin? Can mutually ac- 
ceptable goals be developed? 

Questions and answers along 
these lines received their most 
thorough airing to date at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut during a mid- 
September symposium of top eche- 
lon people in the fields of city 
planning, architecture, urban re- 
newal, business, and highways. The 
symposium, titled, “The New High- 
ways: Challenge to the Metropoli- 
tan Region,” was sponsored by the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company to “. . . illuminate both 
the perils and opportunities the new 
highway program presents in re- 


lation to the problem of Ameri- 
ca’s rapidly growing metropolitan 
areas.” The keynote of the major 
speeches: agreement on the need 
for coordinated planning. 

Major speeches by the adminis- 
trators of both the federal highway 
and renewal programs bore out 
this theme. Both men assured listen- 
ers that recognition of the need for 
mutual planning was an_ integral 
part of their programs. Said Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency 
Administrator Albert M. Cole: 
“...there cannot be separate solu- 
tions to the problems of providing 
a decent environment for urban 
dwellers and the allied problem 
of moving urban people and _ their 
goods from place to place.” 

However, while Bertram D. ‘Tal- 
lamy, administrator of the federal 
highway program, agreed with Mr. 
Cole on the basic necessity for the 
coordination of the programs, he 
also felt that “wholly impractical 
planning schemes” could not be 
permitted to impede the progress 
of either program. If highway con- 
struction were to await compliance 
with regional and urban plans, as 
was suggested by another sympos- 
ium speaker, it “would result in 
no highway program at all,” he 
said, 

In this respect, other speakers 
agreed and conferees flatly rejected 
proposals raised during the session 
aimed at holding up the highway 
program pending Congressional ac- 
tion that might require that roads 
be built in accordance with official 
master. plans for each region. This, 
commented Dennis O’ Harrow, di- 
rector of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, would be tant- 
amount to “waving an empty gun” 
stressing detailed planning when it 
is known that there is not a suffi- 
cient number of planning techni- 
cians to supply master plans. Fur- 
thermore, he warned, plans “on an 
advisory basis to local governments 
have no great future in solving 
metropolitan problems.” To be really 
effective, he suggested any planus 
should have the firm approval of 
governing officials—that is, metro- 
politan officials—who have the pe- 
litical and administrative power to 
carry them out. But as was borne 
qut during later sessions of the threc- 
day conference, there was unani- 
mous agreement that no metropoli- 


tan area has analyzed the effect of 
surburban growth and thus no 
metropolitan planner would be able 
to determine the best location for 
the incoming highways. 

Despite this shortcoming, a con- 
crete proposal to insure coordina- 
tion in planning was put forth by 
Carl Feiss, former chief of planning 
and engineering for the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. As mention- 
ed earlier, it involvet making fed- 
eral highway funds available—only 
if highway construction were consis- 
tent with approved; local land use. 
And to insure such coordination, he 
further proposed the creation of a 
cabinet post of “urban affairs” that 
would control both the highway and 
housing fields. This was the pro- 
posal that would lead to no high- 
ways “at all,’ in the opinion of 
highway chief Tallamy. 

Apart from highlighting the areas 
where local thinking, prior to any 
coordination, is still needed, the 
major accomplishment of the sym- 
posium was said to have been in 
getting the federal heads of the two 
programs together, with each of 
them issuing basic policy statements 
of cooperation. For, while both ad- 
ministrators stated that their pro- 
erams were being coordinated, there 
were rumors, as cited by sociologist- 
writer-planner Lewis Mumford dur- 
ing his speech, that the two officials 
had met for the first time shortly 
before their appearance on_ the 
rostrum. This and the past record 
of the programs in this connection, 
led him to believe, that on the na- 
tional level neither of the admini- 
strators, “...know what they are 
doing” in coordinating their pro- 
crams. 

In the interim, something con- 
crete has appeared in the form of 
Urban Renewal Administration 
Local Public Agency Letter No. 
103, calling for liaison by renewal 
agencies with state and local high- 
way planning officials in the sched- 
uling, planning, and execution of 
urban renewal projects where fed- 


erally- or state-aided highways are 


to be located in or near projects. 
For concrete local examples of 
how and where renewal and _ high- 
Way programs meet, see boxed 
“highways and redevelopment” sto- 
ries on Perth Amboy, page 327. and 
Washington, D. C., page 320. 
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A dramatic example of how highways plus redevelopment plus low-rent publi 
some of the city’s worst slums: the Tidewater Drive a 


used in Norfolk to eras 


area “before above) d “after” the combined treatment 





BETTER PLANNING 


(Continued from page 337) 
assembled through redevelopment 
powers or privately. 


3—Most redevelopment plans 
should be more complete and more 
graphic. 

Project conception is the most im- 
portant activity in urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal. Positive collabor- 
ation to this end by technicians, 
economists, and real estate special- 
ists should be required by federal 
procedures and should be much 
more substantially remunerated by 
public funds. City design is a public 
responsibility because bad city de- 
sign wastes public money and cre- 
ates bad living conditions. 

Localities should not be forced tv 
cut short the planning commenced 
at the time of the preliminary pro}j- 
ect report, as at present, on the the- 
ory that the rest will be undertaken 
and paid far privately. Judged by 
present results, most of this impor- 
tant work never takes place. 

Good redevelopment _ planning 
needs a unified physical and eco- 
nomic approach. New land _ uses, 
new dwelling types, and new meth- 
ods of city design must be devised 
if necessary, to meet new conditions. 
An integrated planning, architectur- 
al, engineering, economic, and real 
estate concept should be embodied 
in buildings and site relationships 
that add up to a cohesive element 
of city design. 

Some projects are being planned 
this way with outstanding results. 
The planners of the Southwest re- 
development project in the District 
of Columbia, for instance, have pro- 
duced an architectural and real es- 
tate entity that promises to develop 
fully the latent values for private 
business and the public that are in- 
herent in this large downtown tract. 
They have proposed forward-look- 
ing and imaginative new land uses 

They also have designed new 
building types to make the most of 
unusual local conditions, such as a 
three-story row house with a garage 
on the first floor. Since new single- 
family houses with private garages 
and gardens generally have been un- 
available in the centers of cities up 
till now, this building type will con- 
stitute a genuinely new commodity 
in residential real estate. 

Finally, the Southwest redevelop- 
ment plan contains new methods of 
city design and gives a new look to 
some good ones from the past. Row 


houses are grouped around large 
commons or playfields. The ancient 
planning device of a mall is used 
for a modern purpose, namely, to 
open the heart of a former slum 
area and to give it a new relation- 
ship to the rest of the city. 

The Southwest project is not nec- 
essarily the ultimate in modern city 
design and many of its features, ap- 
propriate as they are for a large 
tract adjoining the United States 
Capitol, would be out of place in 
other cities or on smaller sites. Nev- 
ertheless, its planning approach has 
been right for its own problems and 
its broad example could well be fol- 
lowed by almost all slum clearance. 

Most redevelopment plans should 
include more careful schematic 
drawings. These drawings should 
cover the area, height, and func- 
tioning of typical buildings—-usually 
residential structures—their typical 
relationships to each other to form 
a block, plus an over-all site plan 
and strip elevations in which the 
area, height, and site-functioning of 
these and other buildings are shown. 
This site plan also should include 
provisions for service, parking, and, 
particularly, pedestrian traffic. Pres- 
ent procedure tends to regard these 
schematic plans as _ architectural 
drawings that should be paid for 
by the developer later on. 

This change in planning approach 
would have a significant effect on 
bidding procedure. Since the more 
complete redevelopment plan_rec- 
ommended above would include 
careful estimates of the capital cost 
of buildings and site improvements 
and of residential, commercial and 
other income, it would, in effect, de- 
termine the re-use value of the land. 
Calculations would be based on com- 
plete schematic designs, not on 
standard real estate types that were 
only partially visualized. 

This target re-use value would be 
given to prospective redevelopers, 
along with a copy of the redevelop- 
ment plan. Thus, all bidders would 
offer proposals based on the same 
method of development, an impor- 
tant condition for effective bidding, 
but one which frequently has not 
prevailed in redevelopment work. 
Competitors who submitted as their 
bid the re-use value set by the au- 
thority, would be judged on their 
relative business capacity, dependa- 
bility and quality of work. 

A redevelopment plan prepared 
by the collaborative efforts of archi- 


tects, planners, engineers, economists, 
and real estate specialists would, 
by demonstrating the maximum 
feasible re-use value of the site, pro- 
vide an invaluable yardstick against 
low bids for the land. Equally im- 
portantly, however, plans perfected 
at public expense would increase 
competition by sparing competitors 
the cost of preparing designs that 
would be of no further use if their 
bids were rejected. 


4—In certain special cases, only, 
redevelopment plans should be less 
graphic and less detailed. 

Some local circumstances may 
continue to necessitate bringing the 
prospective redeveloper into the pic- 
ture near the beginning of project 
planning and conception. At least 
one large project in the District of 
Columbia and one in Detroit ap- 
parently can date effective existence 
from the moment (unfortunately, 
several years after formal project 
submission) when modern real es- 
tate development organizations took 
a strong hand in project design. The 
fact that few such firms exist today 
would indicate that this procedure 
would be the exception, rather than 
the rule. However, it could well be 
tried. This would mean that rede- 
velopment plans in such cases could 
consist primarily of a complete set 
of performance standards, as defined 
above, together with population re- 
quirements and proportions of dif- 
ferent income groups to be accom- 
modated. 


Better Bids Possible 

There are strong grounds for feel- 
ing that adequate re-use values are 
not being secured from slum clear- 
ance sites under prevailing federal 
procedures. Bids are invited, at pres- 
ent, after limitations on land use, 
building height, dwelling type, dens- 
ity, and coverage have been fixed 
and, possibly, have become formida- 
ble. The location of principal streets 
and utilities may be such that con- 
siderable amounts of land that can- 
not economically be utilized will oc- 
cur at the rear of future lots, or else- 
where. Dwelling type requirements 
may have been framed in such con- 
ventional terms that the develop- 
ment of new types, or the substantial 
variation of standard ones, is pre- 
cluded, even though such innova- 
tions are necessary in order not to 
waste land or in order to incorporate 
adequate livability in the dwellings. 


(Continued column one, page 367) 
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REDEVELOPMENT 


PART V 


ey 4: 


Cities everywhere are at work 


IN NEW YORK CITY 
“Although it is not entirely clear what brought it about. a cease-fire seems 
to have developed. 

That's the way the New York Times in August summed up an end t 
hostilities that for several months had put New York City’s Lincoln Square 
redevelopment plan right in the middle of a hot crossfire of complaints and 
self-compliments emanating from both federal and local housing officials 
What it all boiled down to was simply this: money. 

Plans for transforming Lincoln Square slums into a 200 million dollar 
cultural colossus called for the federal government to chip in more money 
than it was prepared to give (see May JouRNAL, page 168)—and, as it de- 
veloped, certainly more than it was willing to give without special safe- 
guards. Here’s how things stood as of this writing: the city was asking spon- 
sors to pay more money for the land they had agreed to buy in the 80-acr 
project area; the Urban Renewal Administration had upped the capital 
grant reservation for Lincoln Square by some 2.7 million dollars—a far 


4. cry 
from the more than 17 million dollars Robert Moses, chairman of the city’s 
committee on slum clearance, had insisted upon during the heat of the 
battle. 

As was reported in the May Journat, the whole federal-local controversy 
got started this spring when the Lincoln Square plan was upgraded to a 
point where the federal share would have come to some 42 million dollars 
Federal agencies asked that the budget be trimmed. Said Mr. Moses: no, 


no, a thousand times no. 
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There developed a fracas in which 
strained tempers found release in 
open statements to the press and in 
which all the unusual characteristics 
of New York City’s redevelopment 
operations were rehashed and _re- 
evaluated. By mid-summer, central 
characters in the conflict were Albert 
Cole, who as Housing and Home 
Finance Agency administrator, is 
more or less guardian of the nation- 
al housing budget, and _ Robert 
Moses, who has a reputation for 
playing—-well—a role as guardian of 
grand schemes for New York City. 

Mr. Cole’s position was this: in- 
stead of two appraisals for determin- 
ing resale value of cleared redevel- 
opment land that are customary 
when cities are applying for federal 
aid, Lincoln Square would require 
three—the third by appraisers to be 
named by HHFA. The reasons, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cole: (1) a first 
appraisal submitted for the project 
was not considered satisfactory; (2) 
the large amount of federal money 
involved; (3) the “nationwide pub- 
lic concern that a religious institu- 
tion might be publicly subsidized 
[Catholic Fordham University is to 
build a midcity campus in Lincoln 
Square — constitutionality may be 
tested in the courts|;” (4) the 
“project proposals do not appear to 
assure broad competition... which 
would tend to make certain that 
fair value would be determined in 
the market place.” 

Mr. Moses, meanwhile, was im- 
patient to get at acquisition in Lin- 
coln Square in order to insure a new 
home in the proposed cultural cen- 
ter for the Philharmon‘c orchestra 
before its present lease expires in 
1959. With the city’s second re-use 
appraisals on their way to HHFA, 
Mr. Moses in July shrugged off the 
suggestion of a third appraisal as 
just so much red tape. Said he to 
New York newspapers: Washington 
is trying to “scuttle” Lincoln Square. 

In answer to the slum clearance 
committee chairman’s attacks on 
federal procedures, Mr. Cole did two 
things: (1) he released a statement 
to the press describing in bitter terms 
the difficulties of dealing with Mr. 
Moses; (2) he sent off a letter to 
Mayor Wagner explaining what 
HHFA was trying to do with re- 
gard to Lincoln Square and explain- 
ing how the third appraisal require- 
ment need not hold up progress on 
the project. 

In his letter, Mr. Cole again 
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brought up the city’s unusual way 
of doing redevelopment; he urged 
that the board of estimate and the 
mayor re-appraise the operation 
with an eye toward bringing it more 
into line with what’s done in othe: 
cities. Said Mr. Cole: “The current 
difficulty emanates from the insist 
ence of the ccmmittee on slum 
clearance upon the selection of re- 
development sponsors long before 
the land is ready for redevelopment, 
the simultaneous acquisition and dis- 
position of the land, and placing the 
full burden of site management, re- 
location, and demolition upon the 
redevelopment sponsors. As you 
know,” he said, “this system of op- 
eration is unique, and there is con- 
siderable evidence that the time has 
come for New York City to conduct 
its program in the same manner a; 
other cities. . .” Said Mr. Cole: Pre- 
vious “fiascoes with original develop- 
ers [see page 333] as well as the 
current problem with Lincoln Square 
point in this direction.” 

The peace pact, as noted above, 
came in August. And the signs are 
that it is Mr. Moses who is doing 
the budging. URA is standing pat 
on its “no dice” on the 17 million 
dollar increase that had been asked 
and, while no third appraisal is be- 
ing insisted upon, the federal agen- 
cies have found the appraisals in the 
original form do not adequately sup- 
port the prices listed. As a result 
negotiations, going forward to lift 
sponsor prices, are based more near- 
ly on commercial value of the land. 

Meanwhile, the hassel over Lin- 
coln Square has managed to slow 
down timing of other projects that 
had been proposed, including the 
seashore and Hammels sections of 
the Rockaways, where the city had 
hoped to begin acquisition next 
spring. 


ROYAL OAK TOWNSHIP HELPS 
ESTABLISH RENEWAL CREDIT 

The opening of a fifth “renewal 
account” in Detroit metropolitan 
area financial institutions has put 
Michigan’s Royal Oak ‘Township 
well on its way in cultivating future 
sources of money and credit for in- 
dividual families involved in urban 
renewal. A total of $10,500, toward 
a year-end goal of $25,000, has been 
deposited in such accounts. 

Under this program, certain funds 
from Royal Oak Township Homes, 
which functions as the housing and 
redevelopment agency for the town- 


ship, are deposited in selected sav- 
ing; and loan institutions for the 
purpose of cultivating sources of 
money and credit for residents re- 
quiring assistance in the construc- 
tion, purchase, and rehabilitation of 
homes. Renewal goals call for clear- 
ance of about 80 acres now occupied 
by war housing temporaries that are 
slated for removal by July 1958, plus 
another 72 acres of privately-con- 
structed homes (see March 1957 
JourNAL, page 96 


LAND BIDDING IN NEW HAVEN 
CAUSES FHA TO LOOK AGAIN 

Going .. . going . . . gone-—for 
1.15 million dollars. 

That was the outcome of a fast- 
paced public auction in May at which 
a 10-acre residential portion of New 
Haven’s Oak Street redevelopment 
project was up for sale. The winning 
bidder’s price turned out to be fully 
$450,000 more than the value that 
had been placed on the land by the 
Urban Renewal Administration and 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
Some big questions were immediately 
raised, all of which came down to 
this: Who was right about the value 
of the land—-the federal agencies o1 
the buyers? This question was an- 
swered in September in a way that 
may affect redevelopment operations 
in cities across the country. 

Here’s the story. When the 10-acre 
site was put on the auction block 
(technically not for sale but for lease- 
hold, with ground rent tentatively 
set at 6 per cent of value of the 
land), it was billed as property worth 
around $700,000. This was the figure 
upon which the local redevelopment 
agency, FHA, and URA had come to 
agree. 

Neither the local agency, FHA, 
nor URA, however, had anticipated 
how badly redevelopers wanted the 
land. This became apparent only as 
fast and furious action developed at 
the May sale: there were 38 bids in 
45 minutes, 11 of them in the last 
eight minutes. The hot contenders: 
a Yale University-Roger Stevens 
group and University Towers, In- 
corporated, a Boston organization 
formed especially to develop residen- 
tial lands in redevelopment areas. 
University Towers won, with a bid 
that set the value of the land at 1.15 
million dollars, or around $2.87 per 
foot. Said Seon Pierre Bonan, presi- 
dent of the winning corporation: 
“The land was cheap at that price.” 

Mr. Bonan was satisfied with the 
(Continued column three, page 344) 
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UP AND COMING 





New York City’s coliseum was opened for business last year. Near the coli- 
seum and constructed on land cleared as part of the same redevelopment 
project are the Columbus Circle apartments, now about ready for occupancy 





Architects’ conception of Ferry Park, an idea conceived to go along with 
San Francisco’s proposed Golden Gateway redevelopment plan. The park 
plan, prepared for the city planning commission by Architect Mario Giampy, 
is designed to minimize the visual effect of a nearby freeway, now under 
construction, with landscaping and integral color. In conjunction with the 
park, plans are to develop facilities having a natural water-front function: 
a passenger terminal for ocean going vessels, heliport, local transii terminals, 


a pleasure pier, outdoor restaurant, display of historic ships, a ferry slip. 










The broad ned street above wa 
part of Norfolk’s highway-linked re 


development For the “before rede- 
velopme nt” view, see page 334 


“It took seven years to do tt but the 
Little Rock Housin Authority 

plan to use its slum clearance pou 

ers to help Nevroes buy their ow? 
homes finally has been put into 
practice,’ That's what the Arkan- 
sas Gazette” had to say in July, vher 
the first Negro family moved into 
what w known as the Granite 
Heights development—the only sub 
division in the city where Negroes 

may buy lots and build their own 
homes. There are 69 lots in the 
development and FHA Section 220 
mortgage insurance is available 

houses being constructed range in 
price from $12,000 to $15,000. The 
development is part of a slum clear 
ance that includes in rebuilding op 
erations a new low-rent public hous- 
ing project, a school and playground, 
and new streets. The housing au- 
thority, meanwhile, has backed a 
study of the Negro housing market 
in the city (with emphasis on rental 
housing) and a summary of findin 

will appear in a forthcoming issue 
of the Journal. 





















- + - down but not out—and going into... 
THE THIRD ROUND IN NEW YORK CITY... 

Cited as a “landmark in the history of public housing in the 
city,” the long-awaited report on the Organization and Manage- 
ment of the New York City Housing Authority, ordered in mid- 
March by Mayor Wagner moved events in the investigation of the 
authority to a new stage. Changes that can be expected, based on 
the report, which was made public in late September: (1) a top 
to bottom reorganization, including replacement of the present paid 
chairman and four unsalaried members with three full-time pail 
commissioners—one of them a chairman, named by the mayor; (2) 
replacement of the present post of executive director with a gen- 
eral manager appointed by the chairman; (3) appointment of a 
high echelon race relations adviser; and (4) the establishment of 
a social consultation division. Simultaneously with the release of 
these recommendations, Mayor Wagner announced plans to have 
legislation drawn up to effectuate proposals where necessary. 

The investigation (see March, June JouRNALS, pages 97, 209 
was touched off last February by a 15-day series of articles in the 
New York Daily News, charging communism among the authority 
staff, gross maintenance and management deficiencies, and whole- 
sale disregard for tenant complaints. Immediate repercussions in- 
cluded Governor Harriman’s request for a review of the authority’s 
program and Mayor Wagner’s order to his city administrator to 
examine practices of the housing authority. 

The study team, which included a certified public accountant, 
an engineer, an attorney, and management analysts, came up first 
with a special report on the authority’s police force, which it 
found to be understaffed (see June JouRNAL, page 97). However, 
it also found that the incidence of crime and disorder was lower 
in the projects than in other areas housing people of similar so- 
cial and economic backgrounds. 

City Administrator Charles F. Preusse’s final report was well 
received by citizens’ groups, including the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, Inc., which called it a “landmark’ 
and a “factual and dispassionate record of the shortcomings and 
weaknesses in the policies and management operations of the au- 
thority.” However, the report noted the attendant circumstances 
and problems, including the “vastness” of the city’s public housing 
and the “swiftness” with which it had grown, and concluded that 
in “managing an enterprise of such magnitude in so short a period. 
the authority inevitably faced many complex problems.” It lauded 
the authority’s “notable” building program in terms of “quality 
and speed of construction,” its financial strength and integrity, and 
the authority’s “efficient and humane” relocation management. It 
also emphasized “the precious social values of public housing” for 
the city, “a service that private real estate was unable to under- 
take.” ; 

Opposed to the “plus” side of the report were the following “de- 
fects listed against the authority: 

—Deterioration of property and inadequacies in management 
and property maintenance. 

—Entrance of undesirable families into projects, creating a hard 
core of problem tenants. 

—Failure to adapt project facilities to changing tenant condi- 
tions, including a flexible schedule of rents. 

—Lack of a workable schedule in following up tenant complaints. 

—Failure to meet the need for social casework and race rela- 
tions counseling. 

Finally, the report found that the authority would be unable 
to solve its “weaknesses” and “defects” without reorganization and 
new administrative-management techniques. 

In the interim, while the investigation was in progress, Execu- 
tive Director Warren Moscow and rge R. Genung, director of 

‘ management, left the agency. 
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IN THE CITIE 
(Continued from page 342) 

price and the redevelopment agency 
could not help byt be satisfied with 
the price. But immediately the ques- 
tion was: Would FHA be satisfied 
if the developer should seek full bene- 
fits of Section 220 mortgage insur- 
ance provisions? | The local redevel- 
opment agency |began at once to 
press FHA for aj revaluation. 

FHA agreed tod take a second look 
and did—a long, drawnout one that 
stalled progress on the parcel for 
some three months. When the federal 
agency finally came through with its 
answer in September, it was obvious 
that FHA was willing to give in to the 
whims of the market. The 1i0-acre 
site, FHA agreed, was worth precisely 
what was bid—1.15 million dollars. 

FHA appraisers came to the con- 
clusion that the old $700,000 estimate 
was all wrong and the market was all 
right on the basis of the big things 
being planned for the city—improve- 
ments that apparently were over- 
looked in earlier studies. The ap- 
praisers indicated that the city’s plans 
—such as those for what is known as 
the Church Street redevelopment 
project and for a new highway pro- 
gram—will, when realized, have a 
tremendous impact on the economic 
potential of the community. What 
the decision means, it seems, is that 
big plans plus anxious redevelopers 
should be reckoned with in evaluating 
redevelopment lands. 

With the local land value question 
resolved, the New Haven Redevelop- 
ment Agency in September moved 
ahead with putting into effect a dis- 
position agreement with University 
Towers. The redeveloper has indi- 
cated he will apply for Section 220 
assistance this fall. 

September also figured as a prog- 
ress month with regard to other por- 
tions of the 42-acre, 38.5 million 
dollar Oak Street project: (1) con- 
struction moved ahead on the multi- 
million dollar Southern New England 
Telephone Company building on a 
site for which the company paid 
$587,897 (see picture, page 323): 
(2) on September 16, the city board 
of aldermen approved a sale agree- 
ment for disposing of another chunk 
of the project area (see below) ; (3) 
the redevelopment agency was put- 
ting finishing touches on two other 
sales agreements. Says H. Ralph 
Taylor, executive director of the New 
Haven Redevelopment Agency: “We 
expect to have the land 100 per cent 
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sold by the end of this calendar year.” 

The sales agreement okeyed by the 
board of aldermen in September is 
of a unique type: it permits the 
return of merchants and businessmen 
to the same area from which they 
had been displaced by clearance. 
(Only other city known to the Jour- 
NAL where displaced businessmen 
have made a comeback as developers 
is Providence—see January JoURNAL, 
page 19). The New Haven agree- 
ment provides for selling 84,000 
square feet at $1.65 per foot (total: 
$139,000) to a corporation composed 
of re-relocating merchants. The other 
sales agreements upon which the re- 
development agency is now working 
are expected to be ready for the 
beard of aldermen in November 
one is for 45,000 square feet, which 
also is to go to retail businesses re- 
turning to the area; the other, a 
smaller parcel, will go to religious 
institutions. 

Meanwhile, with the Oak Street 
project situation just about under 
control, focus is being shifted more 
and more to the 85 million dollar 
Church Street project, directed at 
rebuilding the heart of the city. 
Hopes are to tear down several blocks 
of worn out commercial establish- 
ments glutting the business district 
and replace them with widened 
streets, new parking facilities, an 
hotel, a shopping area, and new 
quarters for the First National Bank 
and Trust Company within the next 
three-to-five years. The city’s “re- 
develop-or-perish” minded mayor, 
Richard C. Lee, has said that once 
the rebuilding is completed, tax takes 
from the area will be upped some 


$580,000 each year. 


Citizens in the meantime are being , 


rallied behind the Church Street re- 
building job. And what local officials 
are finding out is that, in getting citi- 
zen support, one redevelopment 
project can be used to help another. 
Just as the proposed Church Street 
project helped in getting a higher 
land valuation in Oak Street, as 
noted above, the Oak Street project 
is indirectly aiding and abetting plans 
for the business district. H. Ralph 
Taylor has put it this way: “Con- 
vincing people that such a wonderful 
transformation can happen here is 
the most difficult job . . . But seeing 
what we have done to Oak Street, 
how we have demolished a 42-acre 
slum and already are rebuilding on 
the land, makes it easier for people 
to believe in the Church Street proj- 
ect.” 
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NEW ENGLAND'S FIRST COMPLETED RENEWAL PROJECT 





Manchester, New Hampshire in 
May received a $15,088 check from 
the federal government—final pay- 
ment in capital grant funds totalling 


$51,299—and rang up a record for 
the first renewal operation completed 
in New England with federal aid. 
The money helped Manchester to 
empty some vest pocket slums from 
its civic and business center. Today, 
in place of these slums, there stands 
a much-needed 219-space public 
parking lot (see above 

Among special features of the 
Manchester undertaking—known as 
the Concord-Lowell project 

1) its Tom Thumb size—1.9 acres 

which permitted trimming down 
operating procedures; (2) the fact 
that, according to a report. issued 
by the urban renewal office of the 
Manchester Housing Authority, it 
was the first project in the nation 
in which a city was both the land 
clearer and the sole redeveloper; (3 
that the undertaking became a kind 
of test, the goal of which, it was 
said, was to “complete a project in 
the shortest time possible so that 
it could be used as an example of 
the benefits to be derived from re- 
development.” 

While the Concord-Lowell area 
was not designated as blighted in a 
housing survey conducted eight years 
ago (a study upon which Manchester 
based two larger projects that are 
still in the mill), it was generally 
recognized that the core of the city 
was tinged with blight and investi- 
gation showed that 17 of the 18 
dwelling units in the area definitely 
had to go. In 1953 the city applied 
for, and got, federal approval for 
rreliminary planning. It was soon 
after this date that federal officials 
atreed to certain shortcuts. Taking 
into account the small size of the 


were: 


project area, the fact that there was 
no big relocation job at hand, and 
the fact that re-use was virtually pre- 
determined, the federal government 
said it would be okey for the city 
to submit a final project report at 
the conclusion of the initial survey 
and planning stage. And, with these 
changes in usual operating pro- 
cedures approved, speed, as noted 
earlier, became a goal. 

According to the urban renewal 
office’s report, one of the biggest 
hitches to fulfilling this goal was the 
city's double role as land clearer- 
redeveloper. This. it is reported, 
called for special consideration from 
the federal government on the mat- 
ter of how the value of a site to be 
turned over exclusively for public 
use should be determined. Manches- 
ter redevelopment plans had set the 
cost of the land to the city at around 
$80,000. But the Urban Renewal 
Administration had different ideas 
and the URA won. Said the federal 
agency: “The fair value of service 
property shall be determined upon 
the basis of the most likely alterna- 
tive private use for the property” 
hence, doubling the cost to the city. 

Soon after a loan and grant con- 
tract was executed in 1955, demoli- 
tion of the 18 dwellings in the area 
Dedication 
marking completion of the construc- 
tion of the parking lot and widening 
of perimeter streets 


began. ceremonies 


were held in 
July of last year. The city’s share 
of the costs as land clearance agent 
came to $25,649, met through local 
cash grants-in-aid and site improve- 
ments. The redevelopment plan pro- 
vides that, should the city so desire, 
it may at some later date use the 
parking lot site for construction of 
a new city hall. 
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LOCAL REDEVELOPERS MAY BOW 
TO ZECKENDORF IN ST. LOUIS 

Two of St. Louis’ homegrown re- 
development groups may bow out of 
the picture, as far as current projects 
go, in favor of William Zeckendorf 
of Webb & Knapp. 

What’s at stake is the rebuilding 
of (1) what is known as the Memo- 
rial Plaza project——-a_ long-cleared 
area that was purchased early this 
year by Urban Redevelopment Cor- 
poration, a band of local civic and 
business leaders that has always been 
an inspiring force behind the plaza 
idea (see March JourNAL, page 98) ; 
(2) the Mill Creek Valley project 
a 465-acre undertaking in which, 
among others, a local organization 
Midtown Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion—-has expressed interest. 

The story of how and why Webb 
& Knapp got into the act and further 
details are presented below. 


All or nothing at all. Mr. Zecken- 
dorf on August 15 showed up in St. 
Louis to meet with a small group of 
local businessmen. Presumably he 
had come to tell them what he would 
hope to do for the city, should he be 
the successful bidder on the Mill 
Creek project. Instead, Mr. Zecken- 
dorf chided his listeners, many of 
whom were members of the Urban 
Redevelopment Corporation, for lots 
of planning and little doing in the 
way of city rebuilding. Said he: “. 
you’ve got to have somebody to take 
[a plan| off the ground and get it 
off right [presumably Webb & 
Knapp]. If you muff it, it’s bad.” 

What Mr. Zeckendorf didn’t say 
at the August affair was that Webb 
& Knapp was also oggling the Memo- 
rial Plaza job. This news came out 
about a week later, when Mayor 
Tucker announced that Webb & 
Knapp wants in on Mill Creek . . . 
but only if the company can get the 
Plaza too. In subsequent detailed 
reports to the mayor, Mr. Zeckendorf 
said that his company stood ready to 
spend 100 million dollars or more on 
its all-or-nothing-at-all proposal. 


' Mill Creek project. What the 
Webb & Knapp proposal means is 
that the vast Mill Creek Valley re- 
development site would be in the 
hands of one sponsor. This state of 
affairs, according to Charles Farris, 
executive director of the St. Louis 
Housing and Land Clearance for Re- 
development Authorities, would not 
be bad. While offering no definite 
word on whether or not Zeckendorf 
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is the right man for Mill Creek, Mr. 
Farris did say that a single developer 
would be able to give better unity to 
the project and would probably be 
able to bring it to faster completion 
(target date: 1969). 

The local group that has expressed 
interest, as noted above, is prepared 
to bid only for those portions of the 
site suitable for industrial re-use 
Another interested “outsider”—a 
combine made up of Suburban 
Homes Company and the Roger L. 
Stevens Development Company—-has 
declined to reveal whether it wants 
part or all of Mill Creek. What is 
to happen with the project and 
whether Webb & Knapp can pull off 
its all-or-nothing plan will be known 
some time after November 8, dead- 
line set by the land clearance agency 
for formal bidding on the area (bid- 
ding opened in September) . 

The federal government approved 
the Mill Creek Valley project for 
preliminary planning in 1955 and, for 
final planning, in April of this year. 
The Urban Renewal Administration 
has provided $685,200 in planning 
advances and has set aside $18,413,- 
566 in capital grants reservations for 
the project. 

Now being touched up is the final 
over-all plan for the area—envisioned 
for re-use as a modern industrial and 
residential community, with dwell- 
ings suitable for the low- and middle- 
income families who will depend up- 
on the nearby industries for their 
livelihood. Hopes are to submit the 
plan to the city plan commission and 
the board of aldermen before Janu- 
ary and to seek URA approval for 
project execution shortly thereafter. 
Mr. Farris has said that if the present 
timetable is maintained, the land 
clearance authority will be able to 
start acquisition of the site next 
March and it is hoped that demoli- 
tion of 5,700 dwelling units in the 
area can begin about six months 
after acquisition is started. Some 
21,000 residents will have to be re- 
located from the area. 


Plaza project. If Webb & Knapp 
manages to monopolize St. Louis’ 
current redevelopment operations as 
it hopes to do, the company must 
(1) have ready $920,000 with which 
to pay for the Plaza site; (2) win an 
okey from the Urban Redevelopment 
Corporation, the site owner. Mr. 
Zeckendorf, in revealing his two- 
project plan, said he had the former 
and indications are that he would 


not have too much trouble getting 
the latter. 

Members of the local corporation 
have been independently polled by 
local newspapers and they have held 
private pow-wows to talk over the 
matter. Out of all this discussion 
have come few serious objections to 
the idea. What Mr. Zeckendorf pro- 
poses for the Plaza area is not unlike 
what the corporation had in mind: 
a “high-grade residential” area, sup- 
plying “walk-to-work” homes for 
middle- and upper-income families. 


Two for the money. Meanwhile, 
there has been much speculation in 
St. Louis on why Webb & Knapp 
wants not one, but two of the local 
projects. The reason that building 
and money men have come up with: 
for the money. 

It has been revealed that Mr. Zeck- 
endorf’s firm lost some $700,000 on 
an earlier St. Louis venture — the 
construction of a housing develop- 
ment known as Hampton Gardens, 
completed in 1952. The reason Mr. 
Zeckendorf lost on the former deal, 
it is believed, is that he didn’t know 
the St. Louis labor situation. 

Here’s what the local people say 
about it: “One major developer 
working alone could avoid a labor 
squeeze that can occur when com- 
peting developers are working in an 
area. Where more than one devel- 
oper is at work, concessions granted 
by one employer could be cited by 
labor as a precedent in seeking re- 
vised terms and conditions on another 
project.” If manpower and materials 
on a big project can’t be kept mov- 
ing, they point out, the developer 
stands to take a licking. 


CLEVELAND VOTERS TO DECIDE FATE 
OF CIVIC CENTER PROJECT PLAN 

Cleveland may soon be launching 
a civic center redevelopment plan 
and the city may get the man it seems 
to want to do the job: William Zeck- 
endorf. But there are some big IF’s 
attached to both these possibilities. 

Whether the civic center project 
goes ahead or not hinges first and 
foremost on Cleveland voters who in 
November will be asked to approve 
a 15 million dollar bond issue to 
help pay the city’s way. Among 
other possible hitches: both the city 
council and the city plan commission 
must approve the site proposed for 
the project—a site that has figured 
in a fast and furious controversy, 
with participants divided, for the 
most part, along political lines. 

The civic center idea was born 
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about a year ago, as center city busi- 
nessmen got wise to the fact that 
Cleveland has been losing some lu- 
crative convention trade to her sis- 
ters with fancier trappings. To 
mastermind some rough ideas for 
facilities glamorous enough to lure 
back the conventioneers, Mayor Cel- 
ebrezze called in Architect R. Frank- 
lin Outcalt. Mr. Outcalt’s sketches 
so caught the imagination of the 
people who count that the city coun- 
cil appropriated $50,000 for more 
detailed plans. The outcome: a 100 
million dollar idea for a kind of 
Rockefeller Plaza overlooking Lake 
Erie. The plan calls for 320,000 
square feet of exhibition space ; a new 
hotel; a new office building; lots of 
parking space; a new science and 
industry center. 

The “Outcalt Plan” has had the 
unwavering support of the mayor 
and his followers. But a big battle 
developed after City Council Presi- 
dent Jack Russell on his own hook 
hired another architect, Robert A. 
Little & Associates, to turn out 
another plan. The “Little Plan” 
called for less spending and a new 
site—one near the city’s existing 
auditorium. The resulting feud raged 
on through the summer and, as a 
national magazine has said, housing 
and redevelopment headlines in local 
papers “were as hot as the August 
weather.” 

Serving to simmer down the situa- 
tion shortly thereafter was a result 
of a special civic center site study, 
for which the city had called in Wal- 
ter Blucher, consultant to the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, 
and John Howard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology professor. 
Verdict of the planning experts: 
“yes” on the Outcalt plan. ‘ 

William Zeckendorf, who made 
Cleveland the target of one of his 
recent quick trips in search of proj- 
ects (see page 318), helped to hush 
any lingering echoes in praise of the 
Russell-backed plan when he made it 
known he wanted in on the civic 
center project as conceived by Out- 
calt. Mr. Zeckendorf indicated that 
Webb & Knapp might even be in- 
terested in taking over the whole 
project other than the auditorium 
and parking facilities. The city was 
swept off its feet by the Zeckendorf 
suggestion. 

Mr. Zeckendorf followed up the 
initial notice of interest with a letter 
to Mayor Celebrezze in which he 
said the firm stands ready to put 
up $100,000 to show its “good faith 
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ALASKA PIONEER 


CABINS TO GO 





Log cabins constructed during the pioneer settlement of Fairbanks, two 
examples of which are pictured above, will be making way for new con- 
struction soon, as the city this summer became the first in Alaska to get into 
the federally-aided urban renewal program. The Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration in July approved a $1,839,219 loan and a capital grant of $858,889 
to enable the city*to clear a 12-acre near-downtown area. The land will be 
sold to private users mostly for expansion of the central business district, 


with some land, however, to be reserved for residential and public purposes 
Some rehabilitation work is also contemplated. 


and good intention” to proceed with 
construction of “at least” the office 
building and hotel. His offer was 
made subject to the necessary bond 
issue approval by voters and an okey 
from city agencies as noted above 
and, in addition, on condition that 
voters at a later election approve a 
lease of 99 years on the lakefront 
project site. The offer has been re- 
ferred to the city law department 
for analysis and, in the meantime, 
Mayor Celebrezze has instructed 
local redevelopment officials “to co- 
operate” fully with the Zeckendorf 
staff in whatever planning can be 
done now. 

At the same time that a Zecken- 
dorf-civic center merger was begin- 
ning to take shape, things were hap- 
pening on another of Cleveland’s 
redevelopment fronts Longwood 
Area B, where three sponsors are 
participating in the rebuilding job 
(see May JourNAL, page 170). 


“Something of a_ record”—““The 
Cleveland job was something of an 
all-time record,” James Scheuer, one 
of the principals of Longwood Re- 
development Corporation, recently 
told the JourNAL. “We were ap- 
pointed sponsors on April 3, 1957 
and applied for, and received, our 
FHA commitment and commenced 
construction in four months to the 


day.” 





A “something of a record” rating 
could be applied with equal truth to 
what’s happened in regard to opera- 
tions of the two other developers of 
the 30-acre Longwood Area B. By 
late September, housing was begin- 
ning to take shape on both the nine 
acre portion being redeveloped by 
Longwood Construction Company 
and the around 10-acre site being 
rebuilt by Longwood Community 
Homes. 

Like Mr. Scheuer, Longwood Con- 
struction Company has a commit- 
ment for 90 per cent FHA Section 
220 mortgage insurance. The third 
sponsor, however, is using different 
and unusual arrangements both for 
financing and filling his buildings; 
the story is below. 


“Suite News”——that’s the pun in 
vented by the Cleveland Plain Deale 
to describe the reception Longwood 
Community Homes is getting from 
the house-wanting public in its ad- 
vance offer of units in the redevelop- 
ment area. The company, headed 
by Oscar H. Steiner, broke ground in 
June for the first of the 283 apart- 
ments it is to build and, at the same 
time, opened up a field office to take 
orders for purchase, under a special 
kind of cooperative arrangement, of 
the proposed suites. Despite the fact 
that the dwellings are not to be ready 
(Continued coiumn two, page 353) 
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Birmingham, England is carrying 
out a redevelopment project so large 
that the city is repairing slum houses 
to make them habitable unti! the 
city can get around to clearing 
them. Birmingham owns and man- 
ages all the property in the project 
area that is not being cleared im- 
mediately, making the city the larg- 
est slum landlord in England, which 
could be embarrassing. 

Consequently, officials are carry- 
ing out a program of “soling and 
heeling” the houses that are not 
going to be torn down for a few 
years. They are doing to the houses 
what we might do to our shoes to 
extend their life another six months. 
Walls and roofs are being repaired 
and made damp proof. Plumbing 
is being fixed. Doors and windows 
are being made weather tight and 
paint is being applied where needed. 


“Soling and heeling” 





“Soling and heeling” is intended to 
make the houses livable until 1967 o1 
1977, when the city estimates it can 
relocate the families and begin re- 
building. The average cost of “sol- 
ing and heeling” a house is about 
$700. 
Notable Facts 

Two things that strike you about 
the redevelopment project in Bir- 
mingham are its size and the fact 
that its target is the clearance of 
blighted and not blitzed areas. 

The project includes about 24 
square miles close to the city center 
and is made up of a series of adjoin- 
ing subprojects. About two-thirds 
of the property is considered blight- 
ed, the rest is included so that the 
entire area can be replanned and 
rebuilt. During the course of its 
work on the project, the city has 
bought 30,000 houses, 2650 shops, 


Biggest 
Redevelopment 


Show on Earth 


JOHN SEARLES’ LETTER 
FROM BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


and 2300 factories and other busi- 
ness establishments. This redevelop- 
ment project is larger than any be- 
ing undertaken in the United States. 
It affects over 10 per cent of the 
city’s population of about 1,200,000. 

Sir Herbert Manzoni, the city 
engineer and surveyor, and his staff 
were on their toes to take quick ad- 
vantage of the Town Planning Act 
of 1944, which is affectionately 
known by the cities that have used 
it as the “Blitz and Blight Act.” 
The act provided national funds and 
condemnation powers for cities to 
take care of areas containing blighted 
or blitzed properties. Some English 
cities, Coventry, Bristol, and Ply- 
mouth, for example, have used the 
act to help them rebuild their 
bombed-out downtown centers. Bir- 
mingham was badly bombed but the 
damage was scattered. Its project 


the miserable slum, left, transformed it into a livable dwelling 























was justified, therefore, on grounds 
of blight rather than bomb damage. 
The blight provisions of the act are 
no longer operative and English 
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cities—like United States cities 
are carrying out their redevelopment 
programs under various housing acts. 

The procedures under which the 
real estate in the project has been 
bought are much like those we use 
in the United States. City officials 
negotiated with property owners and 
were generally able to make a 
friendly purchase at fair value but 
condemnation proceedings (or com- 
pulsory purchase, as the English 
call it) were available when needed. 
The toughest problems are the 
“pubs.” Almost every corner in the 
project area had its public house 
where the neighbors would gather 
for a friendly beer or two. (I person- 
ally find the pubs one of the most 
delightful of the English institu- 
tions.) But pub licenses are limited 
in number and may be transferred 
among the brewers or private pub 
owners. The licenses acauire a cer- 
tain monopoly value, which the cit; 
must pay if it removes a pub. Some- 
times these removals have been 
effected but I saw a number of 
cases where the pubs were left stand- 
ing and the redevelopment planned 
around them. 

The clearance of the structures 
acquired by the city is being held 
up by relocation problems. The city 
plans to move all families to pub- 
lic housing, which is being built at 
the rate of about 1400 homes a year. 
At this pace, it will take 20 years to 
provide for the 30,000 families who 
must move. No one in England 
seems to have found a way to pro- 
vide housing for the working classes 
without subsidy and the movement 


out of existing public 
practically nil. 
the actual clearance and rebuilding 
of this huge blighted area that the 
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city owns can only go as fast as 
new public housing can be supplied. 

To make matters more difficult, 
Birmingham is running out of pub- 
lic housing sites and it is estimated 
that there will be no land left inside 
the city by 1961. The 
solution to the relocation and public 
housing site problem is called “over- 
spill.” This procedure, made 
sible in the Town Development Act 
of 1952, lets Birmingham make con- 
tracts with outlying communities to 


proposed 


pos- 


take some of its “overspill” popula- 
tion. Under these contracts, Bir- 
mingham and the national govern- 


ment pay subsidies to outlying muni- 
cipalities for the construction of 
housing for each family leaving the 
redevelopment project area. The 
overspill arrangement provides room 
for the expansion of industry, new 
population for underpopulated com- 
munities, and an opportunity for 
Birmingham to relieve 
and clear its slums. 


congestion 


Examples of new construction 













































Birmingham did not need 
plete redevelopment plan in order 
to get central government funds an 


a com 


approval to acquire land in the proj 
ect. The 


boundaries and 


designation of project 


blight 


Plans were prepared 


evidence olf 
were sufficient 
later for each of the five subprojects 
They are similar to the 
ment plans for our Title I projects 
The city is making an effort to 
take small industries and 
work shops that are being displaced 
by building ‘“flatted 
the redevelopment area 
type structure 
buildings in which floors or portions 
of floors can be rented to small light 
industries that have 
from the redevelopment project 
flatted factories are 
struction in the 


redey elop- 


care ol 


factories” in 
This novel 


consists of 10-story 


been displaced 
Iwo 
now under con- 
arca 

It is a fascinating experience to s 
i big city tackling a blight clearance 
operation the size of Washington's 


Northwest and Southwest projects 
combined. Some of Birmingham’s 
problems are different from ours 

but some are remarkably the same 
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Philadelphia’s Penn 


By John Osman, Vice-president, 
The Fund for Adult 

Education, an independent 
organization established by the 
Ford Foundation. Reprinted 
from “Architectural Forum.” 
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REDEVELOPMEN? 


PART VI 


Citizens make cities 


DRIFTING from city to city with equal indifference, the typical American is 
reluctant to admit he is responsible for any urban crises. But, he alone can 
bring a golden age to our cities. 

Every child born in the city of Florence is baptized in the ancient baptis- 
tery. He becomes, at one and the same time, a child of the church and a 
citizen of the city. 

This rite takes place in the venerable octagonal-shaped temple that has 
been the focal point of Florentine life since the ninth century. Placed like 
a jewel in the center of the city, the baptistery has been the scene of historic 
civic rituals for centuries. 

Contrast the significance of this sacramental initiation of the Florentine 
into citizenship with the casual way an American becomes a citizen of At- 
lanta or of Memphis or of Little Rock. We become citizens of New York or 
Chicago with equal indifference. We move from city to city without a cere- 
mony to accent the change in our loyalty and in our citizenship. We ignore 
the shifts that take place in our civic responsibility. It is no wonder that Ameri- 
cans are apathetic about civic obligations. 


Needed: Civic Tradition 


The redemption of our cities from their present plight depends upon our 
establishing a mature civic tradition in American life that will both inspire 
and educate a civic leadership. 

The failure of a civic tradition to mature in the American urban scene 
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has led to a crisis in civic affairs. It 
has prevented an_ effective civic 
leadership. The amenities of urban 
life have been lost. Without wisdom 
about urban ways, the city has bred 
its slums, its skid rows, and its city 
bosses. Main Street is a shambles. 
It is not much better than its exten- 
sion—Road Town. It is a reason 
for civic shame. 

The simple social structure of our 
early American society produced the 
simple physical forms of villages and 
of small towns. Villages were built 
around squares. Towns grew up 
along the roads, which became the 
main streets. These civic forms 
dominated this country for a cen- 
tury. They gave shape to our cities. 
The hegemony of the village and the 
town tended to make the nation 
“village minded.” The village and 
the town determined our ways of 
thinking about our cities. But the 
wisdom of the village is not enough 
for a modern, industrialized society 
such as ours. 

The form and function of the 
village are not adequate for the con- 
temporary industrial city. The city 
requires a different kind of knowl- 
edge to understand it, a different 
set of institutions to make it work 
smoothly and efficiently. The mod- 
ern American city needs the urban 
mind. And the urban mind is the 
product of a civic tradition. 


Needed: Civic Soul 


Since our civic sin is a conse- 
quence of our ignorance in the arts 
and sciences of civic life, a restora- 
tion of the civic tradition is a neces- 
sary preface to any effective city 
planning. If we are to build our city, 
we must first of all uncover the civic 
soul. Sometimes we call this intan- 
gible aspect of the city its civic 
spirit. The ancient city referred to 
it as its “genius.” 

Building a city is a sacramental 
act on the part of the whole people. 
For a city is the physical manifes- 
tation of an invisible reality: the soul 
of its people. Ancient cities were 
worshipped by their citizens. Ameri- 
cans appear to hate their cities. We 
do all we can to demean and dis- 
grace them. 

But there is an intangible spirit 
at the heart of a contemporary com- 
mercial city that must find its ex- 
pression in and give purpose to the 
city building of its people. We should 
endeavor to make an art out of our 
town building. 

The citizens of a city must dis- 
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cover the character of the city if 
they are to build an image of its 
soul. They must understand its na- 
ture and its function before they can 
design it. For the design of a city is 
not to be found on the drawing 
boards of the city planner. The 
forms of the city live in its people. 
They emerge out of the mind and 
spirit of its citizens. They reside in 
the very history of “the place . The 
discovery and the organization of 
these subtle forms is the task for a 
program of civic study. 

Not long ago I heard a story about 
a famous city. The director of the 
country in which it is placed took 
the distinguished civic designer he 
had chosen to refreshen it up in an 
airplane. And, pointing down at the 
centuries-old Latin American town, 
he asked: “What kind of a design 
will you give it?” 

The planner remarked that he 
could put a shell around the old 
city and keep the heart and brain 
of the people as they were. The en- 
velope would reflect the soul of the 
city. It would mirror the spirit that 
had prevailed in the town for cen- 
turies, 

“There is an alternative, how- 
ever,’ the planner said. “We can 
put a modern functional shell 
around the city, and it will change 
the heart and brain of the people. 
It will give a new shape to the soul 
of the city. The city will become 
modern and up-to-date—a part of 
the twentieth century 
lingering in the past.” 

The dictator chose to make the 
city over all at once. He had this 


instead ot 


power. 
It has hardly been a decade since 
the conversation took place. The 


building of the city has begun. At 
first the people protested this ruth- 
less murdering of their soul. They 
rebelled. They threw rocks through 
the glass facade. They broke up thx 
marble monuments with sledge ham- 
mers, 

But after a time the protests 
ceased. The rebellion was over. The 
people began to change. 

The new streamlined city began 
to shape the brain and the heart of 
the people. Today this city appears 
modern and efficient—a part of the 
twentieth century. It is a spectacu- 
lar city—full of architectural sur- 
prises and displays of grand boule- 
vards. But an uneasy quiet pre- 
vails. The restless people walk the 
streets unhappy. They are strangers 
in their own city. 

For, you see, it was not the soul 


that made the city. It was the city 
which made the soul. 


Needed: “Way of Life” 


This new age of the city makes 
large requests of its townsmen. And 
who are the townsmen of today? 
Who are the inheritors of the sense 
of beauty that belonged to the citi- 
zens of Athens? Who are the heirs 
of the urban wisdom possessed by 
the burghers of Amsterdam? Who 
are the descendants of the mer- 
chants who frequented the Globe 
Theater and built Shakespeare’s 
London? What has happened to our 
townsmen and what are the lessons 
they should have learned from the 
citizens of the great cities of the 
past? Where is the civic “way of 
life’’? 

Many of America’s townsmen 
have moved out to the suburbs and 
to the rural retreats beyond the 
suburbs. They have fled to escape 
the city and to seek the supposed 
stability of the villages and towns. 
Yet, when they get to the country, 
they find towns and cities there 
and there, too, puzzled people are 
endeavoring to restore civic. tradi- 
tions. 

These refugees from our cities 
have been replaced by a new type 
of city dweller. The townsmen of 
New York today come from the 
fields and villages of Puerto Rico, 
and of the south. The new towns- 
men of Atlanta, of Tulsa, and of 
Littlke Rock come from the farms 
and villages of the south and the 
southwest. The city has been left 
to a “new immigrant” often unedu- 
cated in the civic arts and, conse- 
quently, incapable of civic judg- 
ment. 

Politics, the most sophisticated of 
the civic arts, and education, the 
civic art that transmits and creates 
the civic tradition, have been placed 
in their hands. It is not easy to 
build a civic tradition among these 
restless people who are ever on the 
move—within the city—and from 
city to city. It is not easy to incul- 
cate the civic virtues in men and 
women who fear and hate the city 
because they do not understand it. 

Since our American culture and 
our institutions are changing undet 
the impact of urbanization, our peo- 
ple must change, too. The present 
urban revolution anticipates an ac- 
companying intellectual revolution 
on the part of the people. Our 
townsmen must learn to live in the 
context of and with the image of a 
new city. They must learn to think 
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with this new image that is shaping 
the mind and the spirit of America. 

The limited concepts of the vil- 
lage, the town, and the county, 
which we have been maintaining for 
centuries, are obsolete. The rela- 
tionship of the state to its great 
cities is being re-examined in the 
light of the growing political and 
economic power of the metropolitan 
region. Some American cities have 
larger populations than some of the 
influential nations of the world and 
their budgets are many times as 
large. The American city today is 
a new kind of city-state. And it is 
giving rise to a new civic civiliza- 
tion. 

Such rural regions as Arkansas, 
Virginia, Georgia, and even New 
Mexico are in transition from ranch 
and plantation communities, vil- 
lages, and towns, to vast urban com- 
plexes. The highways and turnpikes 
have interlaced a civic system. The 
automobile and the airplane have 
obliterated state lines. Even the 
concept of the state may become 
obsolete in our growing Interurbia. 
A civic system is covering the whole 
country. 

The emergence of this urban 
America and the extension of this 
civic system over vast areas of the 
country destroy established institu- 
tions and create new ones in their 
place. 

One of the major revolutions is 
in the nature of the local govern- 
ment. States and counties and cities 
and towns and villages are now 
forced to think in terms of a civic 
federation. There is a place for a 
new set of Federalist Papers for 
metropolitan government. There is 
a reason for civic constitutional con- 
ventions. The assertion should be 
made that many, perhaps most, of 
our urban problems can never be 
solved within the framework of our 
present local governments. 

There have been golden ages of 
the city. The ancient “polis” of the 
Mediterranean area was the inspira- 
tion of our own civic heritage. The 
cities of medieval Italy refined the 
inherited institutions in bitter civil 
struggles between Guelph and Ghi- 
belline. It was English townsmen 
who won the right to representation 
in government. The towns of the 
Dutch burghers achieved a nobility 
in domestic living rarely attained 
since. And, in some ways, our 
American cities were the heirs of all 
this civic wisdom from the past. 

Cities of the past have reflected 
the virtues of their citizens. Athen- 








URBAN AESTHETICS UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


The talk about urban aesthetics has for some time now been 
swelling into somewhat of a roar: in different ways, many different 
people have been striving to pin down what John Osman, in the 
article beginning on page 350, succinctly calls “civic soul.” Real 
hope that the elements that go into creating “civic soul” can be 
isolated for use in curing the cities’ ills comes, however, when it is 
the professional urban designers who put the matter under the micro- 
scope. One such recent occasion: the second urban design con- 
ference sponsored by Harvard University’s graduate school of design, 
held in April. 


Shoving aside the older, more accepted principles of what makes 
for good cities, the urban design specialists, architects, and city 
planners who participated, delved, by choice, into the newer, more 
controversial aspects of their work. Conference discussions centered 
around a series of premises, which were set forth as “not so widely 
accepted” goals. These goals and some of the “takeoff points” for 
discussion appear below. 


I—The need today is for re-urbanization in opposition to sub- 
urbanization, which leads to destruction of town and country and a 
pseudo-town and pseudo-country existence that is wasteful of human 
energy and robbing us of the pleasures of contrast. 

Cities in their present shapes are not “conducive to a truly urban 
and urbane way of life, as they do not have a comprehensible visual 
order on the scale of the individual human observer to compensate 
for the increasing incomprehensibility of their total environment.” 
What’s needed: revision and revitalization of “cities.” 


2—Man ts physically constituted to live with natural elements which 
are essential both for his psychological and physical well being and 
opportunities must be created to re-establish contacts between man 
and nature, as well as between man and man. 

Unchanged human characteristics and qualities provide the “only 
real basis for urban design.””’ Enough is known about these factors 
for an “immediate, practical program of action” that could go a 
long way toward translating “the present chaotic urban environ- 
ment into forms able to meet our changing social habits.” 
3—The best two-dimensional land-use or zoning plan cannot ensure 
a three-dimensional implementation that will achieve livability and 
beauty: therefore visual standards are as important a tool of plan- 
ning as other essential determinants. 


4— Agreement must be established between architects, landscape 
architects, and city planners upon the essential factors of a design 
framework so that work at each scale can be readily coordinated. 


5—There must be a clear visual distinction between the realms of 
the man in his car and the man on his feet, related to these two 
very different scales of perception. 

This would mean that every traffic route should be specifically 
designed both in its functional and visual sense to serve a special 
purpose. 


6—O pen spaces are a positive contribution towards the functioning 
of an urban environment and that—whether they serve directly as 
recreation areas, or indirectly as buffer zones—they should be de- 
signed and maintained for their rightful purpose and not be con- 
sidered as vacant land. 














ian merchants produced the dramas 
of ‘Aeschylus and Sophocles, which 
honored the city and taught its 
citizens. 


The cities of Boston, New York, 
of Philadelphia, and of Baltimore 
were havens of refuge for the emi- 
grants frog:. Europe who brought 
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this rich civic heritage to this coun- 
try. The advent of these immi- 
grants should have ushered in a 
great age of the city of these shores. 

But our civic heritage has been 
neglected. We come to this new age 
of the city totally unprepared for it. 
The civic tradition that might have 
been ours is lost to our use. So we 
must be about the business of the 
restoration of the civic arts. 

It is not easy to bring about a 
renaissance in the civic tradition 
when the very idea of the city is 
being violated. In the breakup of 
our urban forms, the idea of a city 
has lost its meaning. The unity and 
coherence of the ancient and medie- 
val cities are gone. The city has no 
structure today. It has no focus. 
The city is in motion. Incomplete, 
it is a series of meaningless and un- 
related parts. There are no civic in- 
stitutions comprehensive enough to 
integrate the sprawling urban com- 
plex of our time. 

This shattering of urban forms 
leaves us bewildered. There can be 
no civic pride with all coherence 
gone from the city—and in its place 
the disorderly and shapeless tangle 
of ugly buildings and streets stricken 
with paralysis. Urbanity is a_ lost 
virtue in an age that accents sub- 
urbanity. Civilities disappear in the 
rush of a city life that has lost its 
design. Civic wisdom is fragmentary 
and incomplete and we have lost the 
art of making the city work for 
man’s good. Civic patriotism dis- 
appears. Civic statesmen who are 
needed to lead the renaissance de- 
sert the city and flee to the suburbs 
in despair. Civic leadership is re- 
jected because there is no tradition. 


Needed: The Civic Humanist 


The redemption of civic leader- 


ship is in the hands of the civic 
humanist. The civic humanist reads 
cities as texts that contain and trans- 
mit the civic heritage. He under- 
stands those values that help to 
build cities on the human scale. He 
understands the history of the city. 
He speaks an urban language. His 
is an urban mind. His documents 
are cities themselves. They are the 
classics of civic history that must be 
searched for the wisdom to be used 
in this new age of the city. The 
civic humanist uses the past in order 
to understand the present and to 
plan for the future. 

As the civic humanist studies the 
cities of the past, he does not fear 
what he sees as he looks at Amer- 
ican cities of today. He under- 
stands these cities of the present. 
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He seeks out the history of his city 
and in the American classics of civic 
history he finds a wisdom, too. He 
will not seek to flee the city, know- 
ing full well that there is no escape 
from the urban revolution that has 
overtaken us. Rather, he will ‘use 
the new age of the city to build a 
better civic civilization upon the 
foundations of the heritage that he 
has redeemed. 

Thus, the regeneration of our 
cities is the work of the men who 
possess the civic attributes. Here is 
the true “townsman.” Here is the 
civic humanist who places the hu- 
manities at the service of his city. 
Here is the man who can help in 
the transformation of Little Rock, 
of Memphis, and of New York. 

IN THE CITIES— 

(Continued from page 347) 

for occupancy until next spring, they 
have proved hot items on the market 
Says Mr. Steiner: the company could 
sell 2000 suites if they had them. 

Mr. Steiner is offering buyers an 
almost painless pay plan. Here’s the 
way it works: (1) a buyer may re- 
serve a unit with as little as $500 
down; (2) he pays on it regularly, 
even before occupancy, at a rate that 
he can meet; (3) after he has moved 
in, the buyer’s rent goes toward the 
purchase price. 

Mr. Steiner’s financing also could 
be classed as an unusual “coopera- 
tive” plan: (1) 
associations in 


21 savings and loan 
Cuyahoga County 
have joined together to supply 75 
per cent of the cash needed; (2) the 
Cleveland Development Foundation 
(nonprofit group of city leaders) has 
loaned the sponsor 15 per cent of the 
cost; (3) the redeveloper provided 
the rest. The property is on a 25- 
year mortgage, with the Cleveland 
foundation, however, to be paid back 
in five years. 

15-YEAR, $193 MILLION RENEWAL 
PROGRAM OKEYED IN MILWAUKEE 

After gathering dust in commit- 
tee files since early this year, a blue- 
print for a 15-year urban renewal 
job was unanimously approved in 
late June by the Milwaukee com- 
mon council. Goal outlined in the 
plan: to clean up, or wipe out, two- 
thirds of the city’s blighted areas 
(around 7500 within the 
given time limit. Federal-local price- 
tag: 193 million dollars. 

The fact that the housing au- 
thority-authored plan went sailing 
through the council without a fight 
was a big surprise, the Milwaukee 
Journal said, to even “the knot of 


acres 


dedicated urban renewal supporters 
in the council.” And, while it was 
exactly what the housing authority 
wanted, it was much more than it 
had hoped to get. 

A big scrap was expected to de- 
velop, for one thing, over the cost 
of the over-all urban renewal plan 
envisioned by the housing authority 
However, it was frequently empha- 
sized in local newspapers—and it 
was underscored at a hearing on 
the plan held in May—that ac- 
tual municipal cash outlays would 
not total more than around an av- 
erage of 3 million dollars a year. 
Federal contributions are expec ted 
to reach a total of around 82.5 
million dollars; 70 million dollars of 
the city’s initial expenditures are 
expected to be recovered through re- 
sale to private developers of cleared 
land; direct cash expenditures by 
the city are estimated at 26 million 
dollars, with other contributions to 
be in the form of municipal im- 
provements that would have to be 
made, whether as part of the over- 
all urban renewal plan, or not 

Another reason for surprise at the 
rosy reception given the plan is the 
fact that the housing authority and 
common council have a history ol 
feuding and fussing (see May 1955 
JouRNAL, page 162). Most recent 
such conflict resulted this spring in 
the council’s blocking a bid, entered 
by Mayor Zeidler, to give the 
housing authority direct statutory 
powers for urban renewal, including 
eminent domain. Under present law, 
the city is the “local public agency” 
and may condemn properties for re- 
newal only after a jury verdict de- 
termines proof of necessity. 


Results of Council Action 


The council’s June action, how- 
ever, was a pretty safe one. The legis- 
lative body retains the right to veto 
or alter any specific renewal project 
plan submitted within the broad out- 
line of the 15-year plan. But the 
council has gone on record as unani- 
mously favoring a systematic pro- 
gram of urban renewal: precisely 
what the housing authority wanted. 

This action was apparently what 
was needed to spur local money men 
to get into the urban renewal pic- 
ture. Just a few weeks after the 
common council approved the 15- 
year plan, officers of the Marine Na- 
tional Exchange Bank announced 
they would sponsor the city’s first 
large-scale private redevelopment in 

Continued column one, page 368) 
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REDEVELOPMENT 


PART VII 


. 


Needed: more business ‘‘sense’”’ 


THERE ARE two major long-range programs now under way in the United 
States that will have profound effect upon our general economy, our cities, 
and our suburban communities: the federal highway program and the fed- 
eral urban redevelopment program. They will place great demands and 
great responsibilities on the appraisal and real estate counseling professions. 

These two programs represent major real estate surgery. They may make 
it necessary for us to make radical changes in some of our approaches to 
value. Specifically, past transactions, or comparable situations, may not always 
be true indicators of property value. In seeking to assess future benefits, true 
gauges of value are not always visible in these new situations, where new 
forces will be at work. 

The Past 

When the original redevelopment law was passed in 1949, it was “loaded” 
with concepts that placed great emphasis upon housing—the removal of slum 
conditions and the creation of new social housing. The housing requirements 
of this early law largely eliminated consideration of business districts or com- 
mercial areas. 

As the program has been developing, it has become more and more ap- 
parent that the remaking of commercial and retail districts is of equal and 
sometimes of even greater importance to the cities themselves. Changes have 
Been made recently, both in the basic law and in its administration, so that 
the program can and is being applied to downtown retail or commercial areas 
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as well as to housing purposes. 

This early overemphasis on hous- 
ing, combined with the fact that what 
seemed to be appropriate local ad- 
ministrative agencies for handling the 
program were already in being in the 
form of housing authorities, has led 
to the placing of many projects under 
the direction or influence of local 
public housing groups. With some 
few exceptions, the major thinking 
and experience of these groups had 
been only with social housing, with 
more or less free government money 
for the accomplishment of their plans 
and with no requirement to meet the 
challenges or demands that control 
private business, particularly private 
real estate investments. 

A public housing project, based 
as it is on a charity concept, cannot 
be classified as an investment business 
venture. It rents to a “captive” 
group of clients, the rents and occu- 
pancy ratios are determined by fac- 
tors other than competition, operat- 
ing ratios are not tested against the 
free market, return upon investment 
is ignored, capital appreciation is not 
a factor, financing does not depend 
upon the requirements of private 
money sources, the properties are 
never sold, and so on. 


Redevelopment Means Business 


By marked contrast, a redevelop- 
ment project runs head on into most 
exacting business demands and tests. 
A project is not successful nor com- 
pleted until the lands allocated to 
private re-use are sold and in use. 
The re-use lands in a redevelopment 
project will be reabsorbed by private 
capital only when they meet all of the 
many business demands and tests of 
investment real estate. 

The responsibility for many rede- 
velopment projects has been forced 
upon local commissioners whose ac- 
tivities have been with remotely dif- 
ferent real estate and who for some 
time failed to realize the inexor- 
able demands of the real estate 
buyer for investment and what it 
takes to get money out of him. 

Inexperience apparently has per- 
mitted the planning and the physical 
progress of many projects under the 
naive and inaccurate assumption that 
the re-use lands would more or less 
“sell themselves.” Large sums of 
money have been spent or committed 
on the assumption that resale would 
be a simple procedure; that no sales 
planning would be necessary; that no 
thought need be given to merchan- 
dising ; with a belief that an appraisal 
of fair market value would, per se, 
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set the price that a buyer (then un- 
known) would pay; and many other 
serious and misleading inaccuracies 

Suppose, for a moment, we analyze 
the position of redevelopment agency 
(or the city itself) when it under- 
takes one of these projects and review 
some of the business circumstances 
it faces, particularly as concerns the 
ultimate sale of the lands allocated to 
re-use and redevelopment by private 
interests. We can then see some of 
the points at which the services of a 
real estate consultant are needed and 
can be valuable. 

Whenever a city undertakes a re- 
development project, it enters the 
land development business: a serious 
business that yields success only after 
the rigid demands of a “paying” 
transaction are fully met. This fact 
has tremendous implications in rede- 
velopment projects. It is as certain 
as the tides in the ocean that failure 
to conform to the requirements of the 
concept will be disastrous. Failure to 
recognize this fundamental fact and 
to work to meet its requirements has 
already resulted in serious delays and 
failure in many projects. 

A redevelopment project is not 
complete nor is it a success until the 
lands allocated to private re-use are 
sold, improved, and in actual use. 
Anything short of this result is failure 
to accomplish a major purpose of the 
whole undertaking. Thus it becomes 
axiomatic that planning must be sub- 
ordinated to the business demands of 
saleability, a requirement that is too 
often unrealized or overlooked. 

The redevelopment agency is com- 
pletely at the mercy of the real estate 
market for the sale of its re-use lands. 
Buyers dictate offers, sellers accept or 
reject them. The buyer will set the 
terms and conditions of a purchase 
he can and will invest elsewhere if 
onerous, unrealistic, or unsatisfactory 
conditions are imposed. It is appro- 
priate to point out that no require- 
ments can be placed upon investors 
to make them buy land nor can there 
ever be a guarantee that land will be 
bought at specified prices or under 
specified conditions. 

Buyers must be attracted and thei: 
interest aroused. There is the old 
story of the horse and the watering 
trough. In these redevelopment proj- 
ects, however, the agency must both 
lead the horse (the purchasing-rede- 
veloper) to the tank (the project) by 
merchandising methods and the 
agency must also make the hors: 
drink—by economically sound attrac- 
tiveness. 

A real opportunity for financial 


benefit to the real estate purchaser is 
a sine qua non before a sale can be 
made, although he may also be in- 
fluenced by some other consideration 


Realtor Role 


Virtually all important real estate 
transactions in this country are cre- 
ated by realtor-brokers. The use of 
brokers is a necessity in selling project 
re-use lands. Brokers live on commis- 
sions: Q.E.D., agencies, to be success- 
ful, must be prepared to pay full 
brokerage commissions. Unwilling- 
ness to pay commissions, or an en- 
deavor to reduce standard rates, 
closes the door to a large majority of 
potential purchasers, as there is no 
other means of them o1 
arousing their 


reaching 
interest. 

Practically, every real im- 
provement uses mortgage and other 
financing in addition to the investor’s 
capital. Buyers who cannot find 
financing will not buy. Any condi- 
tions, restrictions, circumstances, and 
controls created by the city or the 
agency must be acceptable and at- 
tractive to mortgage lenders. 

The private land development 
business has proven that many tech- 
niques, procedures, and methods are 
essential for Many govern- 
ment procedures (city, state, federal 
although appropriate for the disposi- 
tion‘of individual surplus parcels, are 
completely unsuited to, and will de- 
feat a land development project. The 
fixity of such government procedures 
must give way to proven 
methods. Public auction is certainly 
not a suitable method. 

The handling of important real 
estate takes time, effort, effective 
merchandising, imagination, and as- 
tute negotiation before it can or will 
be sold and before it will develop 
anything approximating its reason- 
able price. Too many redevelopment 
agencies have expected resales to be 
too quick, too easy, and too simple. 

Properties with limited markets are 
the least liable to develop appropriate 
prices. Planning and sales methods 
should be such as to attract the larg- 
est possible number of competent po- 
tential buyers or bidders in order to 
develop a best, or reasonable price 


One Shot Sales 


It has been an attractive thought 
to many agencies that they would 
sell all re-use lands to one redevel- 
oper-purchaser and thus accomplish 
an easy, quick solution to the re-use 
problem. This solution reduces the 
buying market to the relatively few 
in the country with the know-how, 
the interest, and the capacity to han- 


estate 


SUCCESS. 


business 
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dle projects of several million dollars. 

There are many reasons why a 
sale to a single redeveloper will in- 
evitably reduce the price to the 
agency for the land. And, numerous 
failures of buyers to perform have 
given some agencies unnecessary 
problems and have shown that their 
expectations as to this easy way out 
have been false and fallacious. 

Sale to a single redeveloper, ex- 
cept in very small projects in large 
cities, will generally result in the ex- 
clusion of a majority, if not all, of 
local interests. 


Appraised Value 

Fair market value (or appraised 
value) and price are not synony- 
mous. The appraiser must envisage 
averages (buyer, seller, mortgage 
terms, market, etc.). The price in 
any transaction is determined by the 
requirements and desires of a specific 
buyer; he is not average; his mort- 
gage is a specific and not neces- 
sarily average. One buyer may want 
a high speculative equity return, 
another may want a capital gains 
position, one can use ground more 
efficiently than another, and so on. 

The redevelopment agency is not 
strictly a willing and able seller but, 
on the contrary, it is, to a large 
degree, a necessitous seller, for a 
project is dangerously unsuccessful 
unless the re-use lands are sold with 
reasonable dispatch. This weakness 
in position must be overcome by 
astute merchandising or sales effort. 

Some people think an appraisal 
makes the price. This just is not so, 
and particularly in a redevelopment 
project. A re-use appraisal in a proj- 
ect can become only the basis for a 
pricing policy by which to guide 
negotiations and to judge offers. The 
buyer sets the price in his offer, the 
seller accepts or rejects the offer. 

For Example 

An historical review of a typica! 
redevelopment transaction will in- 
dicate the possible functions of a real 
estate consultant. It will be seen 
that he could have prevented much 
that was unsatisfactory in the re- 
sults obtained. As a background for 
my remarks that follow, let me 
describe the characteristics of an 
hypothetical redevelopment project. 
My quantities and other figures do 
not refer to any particular project. 
They do, however, have the back- 
ground of fact and will serve as a 
base upon which to demonstrate the 
errors of omission sometimes com- 
mitted by some agencies—also the 
appraisal and the land disposition 
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problems involved and the consult- 
ant’s function in dealing with them. 


We will assume that some 90 acres 
of slums, old commercials, and so on, 
are to be destroyed. Three hundred 
families are to be displaced and re- 
located, one mile of existing strects 
will be abandoned, another one-half 
mile will be retained and improved, 
a quarter mile of new streets will be 
installed in addition to a new six- 
lane throughway that will connect 
with both interstate and intrastate 
through highways. In the replan- 
ning, maybe 30 acres are allocated 
to public use, in order to expand the 
grounds around an institution and for 
new street beds; 10 acres to an “in- 
town shopping center’; various 
quantities for a 100-family garden 
type downtown apartment develop- 
ment, for an auditorium, for a 200- 
room hotel, for a department store 
(of some 200,000 square feet) and 
shops; some for a_ 100,000-square 
foot office building; some for 
fringe commercial uses; some for 
light industrial areas; and, of course, 
some for parking. Parts of the proj- 
ect are within 500 to 1000 feet of the 
hot city cenier—another more re- 
mote portion has railroad siding 
available. 

When I came in contact with this 
project, the concept was to sell all of 
the private re-use lands to one devel- 
oper for cash. 

The appraiser had valued the 
properties “as of” today. He com- 
pletely ignored the fact that, with the 
amount of physical work to be done, 
the lands could not possibly be ready 
for occupancy in less than two years 
after his date of appraisal. 

Further, the appraiser made no 
analysis of the effect of the new 
throughway on the traffic pattern, 
of the probable new traffic quanti- 
ties, of pedestrian changes, nor of 
the population changes to be ex- 
pected. He had not chailenged the 
re-use planning against a highest 
and best use analysis. Planned quan- 
tities, or areas, were not challenged 
against demand and absorption prob- 
ability. The planners had allocated 
ground to new re-uses largely on the 
basis of discussions, local wishes, and 
emotions. Anything approaching a 
highest and best use study had not 
been considered. No real or thorough 
market analysis had been attempted; 
no office building occupancy survey 
was available nor had office rental 
statistics or local histories been assem- 


bled; retail sales studies had not been 


made. Most land allocations had 
been determined by such oversimpli- 


fied procedures as: the city wanted 
an auditorium and there should, of 
course, be a hotel close by; therefore, 
a certain location and so much land 
area was specifically allocated to the 
auditorium and likewise to the hotel 
and so on. Could a hotel operator be 
interested? That had not been 
studied. . 

At my first contact, although the 
old buildings had not been razed and 
some new street construction had ac- 
tually been started, the concept had 
not yet crystallized that these lands 
would have to be energetically mer- 
chandized and no sales organization 
or sales effort or even sales planning 
had been contermplated.- The result: 
a waiting attitude of expectancy that 
these high valued lands would sell 
themselves through pretty pictures 
and on potentials that had not been 
definitely stated. 

All of the above errors of omis- 
sion or commission that I have men- 
tioned do not, of course, occur in all 
redevelopment projects. 

Appraiser’s Role 

The function of the re-use ap- 
praiser has to do with sale prices. His 
opinions serve to establish bench 
marks and guides for pricing policies 
and for negotiations toward sale of 
the re-use lands, at the time when 
the physical changes in the area have 
been completed and .accomplished. 
To serve this purpose, the appraiser 
must project his thinking, his analy- 
ses, and his opinions into the future. 
His valuations should be as of that 
future date when the project lands 
can be offered to the market. He 
obviously is not performing the 
proper function if he assigns values 
to these grounds as of today’s market 
or as of today’s conditions, when it 
is evident that possession cannot be 
given for a period of two or three 
years and many changes are to be 
made. 

This re-use appraisal work requires 
a visualization of the effects of future 
traffic patterns, future street layouts, 
the future appearance of the area 
with the new improvements as con- 
templated, future spending and 
shopping probabilities, population 
growths and movements, and many 
other factors. 

Making a re-use appraisal is not a 
simple function of estimating the 
fair market value of the land, as of 
today and as of the time new physical 
conditions will prevail. Redevelop- 
ment planning is designed to accom- 
plish certain purposes, as a result of 
which the use of the land will be con- 
trolled for many years in the future 
(Continued column one, page 358) 
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View of Chicago’s Lake Meadows shopping center and high-rise dwellings, New York Life 


UP AND COMING 


Insurance Company-sponsored 
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Before and after (left and above) in Philadelphia's East Poplar No. 
area—where the city used Title I-cleared lands for the construction 
low-rent public housing, the Spring Garden Project. 





Baltimore’s Waverly 

project—the city’s first 

completed Title I oO perat:on provide 
321 units of rental housing arranged in 
superblocks, with built-in play 

areas and parking facilities. Sponsors: 
Waverly Apartments 

Corporation, headed by 

Harry Bart and Albert Stark, local 
realtor-deve lopers, 

















by restrictions, limitations, special re- 
quirements that ordinarily would not 
appear in normal real estate transac- 
tions. There will be new physical 
circumstances (not now visible at the 
site) from which the property values 
will sometimes benefit and sometimes 
suffer. Highest and best use, or even 
normal use, is not always contem- 
plated and a lesser use must be recog- 
nized and valued. 

These re-use appraisal assignments 
are creating a new and generally un- 
explored field for many appraisers. 
The demolitions, the replanning, and 
controlled rebuilding of large areas, 
together with the new role of govern- 
ment, bring into play many influ- 
ences with which the local appraiser 
has seldom previously dealt. 

Redevelopment projects usually 
represent a type and extent of real 
estate activity that has not previously 
occurred in the particular city. The 
controls that are to be placed on the 
properties have generally been un- 
tried in the city and there are few, 
if any, local criteria by which to 
guage or evaluate their effects upon 
the investment market reaction, that 
is, upon prices or values. 

The guages for these new value 
circumstances must be distilled, piece 
by piece, out of individual segments 
of many comparable situations in 
many cities, with adjustments to local 
customs and attitudes. 

What’s Price? 

The re-use appraisal at times has 
been taken to be more or less abso- 
lute as a price, while it should more 
properly be in the status of an advis- 
ory opinion. It is important for the 
agency and for the appraiser to have 
full realization of the difference and 
distinction between an appraisal ex- 
pressing fair market value and a 
price in a specific negotiation or sale. 

As I have previously said, the ap- 
praiser working to the definition of 
fair market value must envision 
averages—average buyer, average sel- 
ler, average market. The price pur- 
chaser will pay will be specific. 

An appraisal does not make price. 

I consider the re-use appraisal to 
be a guide, as I have said, and not a 
determinant of the price for a partic- 
ular piece of property. There is an 
obligation on the agency and the 
others responsible for the liquidation 
of these re-use lands to conduct their 
planning and their merchandising 
in such a way that they find and will 
sell to those buyers who can and will 
pay prices higher than the average: 
that is, higher than market value. 

The re-use appraisal thus demands 


the best of competent local knowl- 
edge and ability, tempered and ad- 
justed with perspective and experi- 
ence gained from study and knowl- 
edge of comparable projects located 
over a wide geographical area. It is 
my belief that the ideal combination 
in most cases is for a competent local 
appraiser to be primarily responsible 
for re-use appraisals, but for him to 
have and use for consultation and 
guidance, an associate, generally 
from out of his city, who will give 
him the benefit of outside perspec- 
tive and broad experience with other 
redevelopment projects. 

The real estate consultant in an 
urban redevelopment program is pri- 
marily concerned with the business 
questions involved in reselling the 
converted real estate. He subjects 
the property to a cold blooded, busi- 
ness challenge; analyzes the ultimate 
conditions contemplated in the re- 
planning; and predicts the manner 
in which the real estate investment 
market will react to and will evaluate 
the planned conditions. His work 
must at all times be unemotional and 
fully disinterested. He must be free 
of all prejudice, local or otherwise, 
and free of all preconceived ideas. 

The real estate consultant coordi- 
nates and supplements the work of all 
of the other specialists into a market- 
able product. He discovers and 
guides the agency to an elimination, 
or adjustment, of those features or 
contemplated conditions that will be 
injurious to the marketability of the 
end product. Through his practical 
and disinterested approach and the 
perspective that he brings, he will 
aid in the abandonment of many of 
the impractical concepts that are so 
often injected into these projects. 

The consultant's assignment wiii 
ordinarily start with a concept that 
he will advise and guide the agency 
in its sales program. The perform- 
ance of this function, however, will 
lead him into virtually all facets of 
the redevelopment planning. 

Timing 

There is much fallacious thinking 
in the theory that consideration of 
the question of selling can be deferred 
until the lands are ready for delivery. 
On the contrary, experience both in 
these redevelopment projects and in 
private practice has proven that it is 
most desirable and quite necessary 
that the real estate consultant on land 
disposition should begin his work in 
the very early stages of every project, 
in order that the properties, when 


completed, will have all of the appro- 


priate characteristics to make them 
saleable. 

I have previously said that no proj- 
ect is successful, nor is it completed, 
until the lands assigned to private re- 
use have been sold and are occupied 
in accordance with the new pre- 
scribed uses. For this reason, ques- 
tions having to do with saleability, 
ultimate value, and project feasibil- 
ity, must necessarily have continuous 
attention from the original concept of 
the project. Injecting these consider- 
ations is the field of the real estate 
consultant. 

Although projects conform to a 
more or less uniform skeleton pattern, 
nevertheless, every project is individ- 
ualistic and special, with unique 
requirements and with surrounding 
circumstances different from all 
others. The precise scope of the as- 
signment and field work to be cov- 
ered by the real estate consultant for 
any particular project must be de- 
termined by the characteristics and 
needs of the particular case. 

At times he must seriously chal- 
lenge established custom, particu- 
larly as to some governmental (na- 
ional, state, or local) customs that 
have grown up in government real 
estate activities but that are incon- 
sistent with and injurious to the 
success of land development. 

Some of the other aspects of the 
consultant’s responsibilities include: 
1—-The manner in which the re-use 
lands are to be controlled by zoning, 
deed restrictions, and the like, with- 
out damage to the market. 
2—-Guiding the manner in which 
negotiated transactions can and 
should be used. 
3-—Advising when to negotiate, how 
to negotiate. and when not to nego- 
tiate. 
4—Advising on questions involved in 
giving options and /or priorities. 
5—-Advising as to the parcelization of 
the project lands. 
6—Creating a pattern for the use and 
supervision of realtor-brokers in the 
sale of the land. 
7—Creating a business pattern by 
which the agency can make certain 
that redeveloper-purchasers will ac- 
tually develop the improvements or 
buildings that they are required to 
erect and do so without undue delay. 
8—Aiding in the creation of ground 
rents if appropriate. 
9—Establishing the timing for the 
beginning of the land merchandising 
activities. 
10—Preventing project characteris- 
tics that might negate or discourage 
mortgage financing for purchasers. 
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1 begin my last message to you as 
president with mixed emotions—not, 
however, in the humorous sense: 
watching your mother-in-law drive 
off a cliff in your new Cadillac. (I’m 
extremely fond of .ny mother-in-law, 
anyway. 

Preparing this final column has 
turned out to be my most difficult 
job of the year. I have so much to 
say and yet feel so incapable of ex- 
pressing myself: a rare situation for 
me. 

As a starter, I reviewed all of my 
“Corners,” which began in the No- 
vember 1956 issue of the JouRNAL. 

This last message—as that first one 

is being written on an airplane.) 
I told you in my first message how 
busy I was and expressed my concern 
that my lack of ability and time 
would prevent my serving you prop- 
erly as your president. The busy 
schedule I outlined then has been 
repeated or intensified every month 
since. 

Home Front 

At home, lot sales are progressing 
in our Title I Granite Heights sub- 
division and new homes are com- 
pleted and occupied. Progress has 
been made in all three of our urban 
renewal projects in loan and grant. 
Also, another urban renewal project 
is very near loan and grant, with still 
another project going into final plan- 
ning. We have made marked im- 
provements in our low-rent opera- 
tions. All of which is the result of 
outstanding work by our housing au- 
thority staff. My confidence in my 
fellow workers here has been more 
than justified. 


NAHRO Front 


On the NAHRO front, the year 
has been a fast moving one. The in- 
terest, experience, ability, and time 
that many, many NAHRO members 
and that a skilled and devoted 
NAHRO staff have put into this year 
have meant that we have progressed 
well through some very trying times. 
As I re-read once more the NAHRO 
objectives I outlined a year ago, I 
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can see clearly the progress our Asso- 
ciation has made, which will flower in 
St. Louis this month. 


Mixed Emotions 


But back to my mixed emotions. 
I propose to catalog my emotions fo1 
you, citing the key events that stimu- 
lated each of them. 


SATISFACTION with my testimony 
before the housing subcommittee of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, due primarily to the fine 
work of NAHRO’s Ad Hoc Pub- 
lic Housing Review Committee and 
the long hours of NAHRO staff work 
that preceded our appearance before 
that committee. The courteous and 
interested senators and the fine as- 
sistance of the Senate committee staf! 
were invaluable. 


REGRET that, while we made fin 
progress in membership gains, we 
were far from achieving our potential 
as reflected in the ambitious 
we had set for ourselves. 


goals 


PLEASURE at the outstanding cor- 
diality and hospitality extended me in 
every section of the country as I at- 
tended regional conferences and othe: 
meetings, traveling the equivalent of 
nearly twice around the world. 


DISTRESS throughout the year, as 
I have tried so hard to do two jobs 
well, that my 
haste have 
friends and acquaintances to feel | 
had deserted them 


busy-ness and my 


caused some of my 


PRIDE in the standing and prestige 
of NAHRO as evidenced by members 
of the Congress, the many profes- 
sional and other organizations with 
whom we work, and by the numerous 
city and other officials with whom I 
have come in contact this year. 


CONCERN that each of you who 
has contributed to NAHRO through- 
out this year may not comprehend 





my deep appreciation of your value 
to our organization 





ANTICIPATION of annual 


conference in St. Louis, where I can 


oul 


taste with you, whether you are there 


in person or not, the fruits of our 
For the many who cannot be 


there, the essence of those fruits will 


labors 


be distilled and will come to you in 
a “Fruit-of-the-Month” plan, gener- 
ally referred to as the JouRNAL o1 
Housinoe. 


WONDERMENT as to what I could 
have done at several key points that 
might have meant more progress for 
Association and, therefore, for 
The label I have attached to 
this emotion is not to be construed 
as another word for 
is meant to describe a constructive 
emotion only. 


youl 
you. 


“worrying.” It 


RELIEF that what has so far been 
the busiest and hardest year of my 


life is about to end. 


SADNESS that, with my retirement 
from office, I will miss many of the 
fine personal relationships I have en- 
joved this year 


GRATITUDE to you, and you, and 
you, for your participation in 
NAHRO. I am certain that you have 
received more in return than you 
have given. I can testify unqualli- 
fiedly that I have. 


CONFIDENCE in the leaders you 
have selected for the coming year. 
who will pool their leadership and 
talents to produce the most effective 


year NAHRO has ever known. 


FAITH (and this 7s an emotion—by 
its very nature, it must be) in the 
work we are doing to serve our fel- 
low-men and the communities of o+ ; 
nation. 


These are some of the emotions 
feel tonight—mixed but nonethele 
rewarding. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit this 
year has brought me has been that | 
have learned, both from negative and 
from positive experience, that no one 
person can by himself accomplish 
anything of consequence. Mutual re- 
liance can be so much more produc- 
tive and satisfying than anything self 
reliance can bring by itself. 

THANKS for an interesting year! 

Knox Banner, October 1957 
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NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 310) 

public housing. . . Taken together, 
their impact upon families, neigh- 
borhoods, and community relations 
call for the kind of help that socia! 
workers have given traditionally 
whenever they went ‘where the peo- 
ple are.” 

The quote above, taken from an 
article in Social Work by Murray B. 
Meld of the Stamford Community 
Council, reflects the kind of think- 
ing that is catching on with Com- 
munity Chest agencies, as the con- 
cept of urban renewal becomes bet- 
ter understood. Summarized below 
is more evidence that health, wel- 
fare, and social agencies are getting 
in gear for the kind of social plan- 
ning that is recognized as a “must” 
for success of city rebuilding efforts. 

The Baltimore Council of Social! 
Agencies has focused the interest of 
its membership of 140 agencies on 
urban renewal. The method: a 
front-page editorial in the May issue 
of the council’s News Letter, ex- 
plaining why “urban renewal must 
be high on the list of council priori- 
ties. . .” Said the editorial: “The 
fact that urban renewal involves the 
maintenance and reconstruction of 
human as well as physical resources 

. challenges all agencies to work 
together to find new, more efficient 
and more effective ways of bringing 
services to people. . . The Council 
of Social Agencies . . . has a unique 
opportunity to serve as a coordinat- 
ing force in relation to the needs of 
people in connection with urban re- 
newal.” 

Those who attended a May meet- 
ing of the United Community Funds 
and Councils held in May in Phil- 
adelphia, heard William Bacon of 
the Welfare Council of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago delve into what he 
called “the opportunities for social 
planning” afforded by urban re- 
newal and “the unprecedented pop- 
ulation shift to the suburbs.” Said 
Mr. Bacon: “Urban renewal offers 
welfare councils a rare opportunity 
... to involve them in a much more 
basic type of social planning than 
has previously characterized their ef- 
forts, as part of a concerted com- 
prehensive planning effort which 
calls for the democratic involvement 
of people in making the decisions 
which will mold their destinies.” 

Selected for publication in the 
1957 edition of Group Work and 
Community Organization, published 
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by the National Conference on So. 
cial Welfare, is a talk which, like 
Mr. Bacon’s, points to urban renewal 
as an opportunity for social work- 
ers. The talk was presented at the 
1957 conference by Sydney T. Mar- 
key, director in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict of the Health and Welfare 
Council. 

Attention also has been focused 
on urban renewal in Community, a 
publication of the United Commu- 
nity Funds and Councils of America 
In the April issue, the activities of 
councils in six cities—Dayton, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Washington, 
Oakland, and New Haven 
described. In each case the tech- 
niques used to instruct citizens and 
whip up support for urban renewal 
were outlined. 


were 


FLORIDA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS P. R. McCOWN PRESIDENT 

Philip R. McCown, executive di- 
rector of the Sarasota and Braden- 
ton, Florida housing authorities, on 
May 23 was elected president of the 
Florida Association of Housing Au- 
thorities. The Association, begun in 
1939, was formed to encourage and 
promote the elimination of slums 
and to provide decent housing for 
low-income families. 

Other officers elected by the 
group: Gordon L. Bradley, executive 
director of the Sanford housing 
authority, first vice-president; Gar- 
ner E. Dickinson, executive director 
of the Panama City housing au- 
thority, second vice-president; Haley 
Sofge, assistant executive director 
of the Miami housing authority, 
third vice-president; Paul S. Buch- 
man, executive director of the Plant 
City housing authority, fourth vice- 
president; C. C. Roberts, accountant 
with the Sarasota housing authority, 
secretary-treasurer. 


ACTION RACKS UP FIFTH WITH 
EAST-WEST COAST FALL CLINICS 

ACTION went into fast action 
with the opening of the fall season 
by conducting two renewal clinics: 
one on the East coast in Se; tember; 
another on the Pacific coast in Oc- 
tober, bringing the total to five in 
the clinic series that began in St. 
Louis in May 1956. 

The Eastern clinic, fourth in the 
series, was held in New York City 
September 23-24 and brought to- 
gether “students” from cities and 
towns in 14 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia. The Pacific 
coast clinic was held October 17-18 
in Berkeley, California with partici- 
pants from Oregon, Washington, 


Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. 
in addition to California. 

Both sessions drew attendance 
from mayors, councilmen, and local 
business and civic leaders directly 
or indirectly related to planned and 
going local programs. Workshops 
covered specific aspects of financing 
and expediting local programs, 
methods of enlisting citizen support, 
and pointers on dealing with human 
problems resulting from renewal. 

Included in the “all star” cast of 
experts assembled by ACTION to 
run the workshops for one or both 
of the clinics were John D. Lange, 
NAHRO’s executive director; the 
Association’s former assistant direc- 
tor, Hugh Mields, Jr.; NAHRO 
Redevelopment Section Chairman 
Lawrence M. Cox; former NAHRO 
presidents Oliver C. Winston and 
Robert D. Sipprell; and a number 
of representatives from the fields of 
home financing and municipal ad- 
ministration and from federal re- 
newal agencies. In addition to the 
workshop sessions, both clinics also 
featured major addresses by nation- 
ally important urban renewal figures. 


APPRAISAL TECHNIQUE TRAINING 
OFFERED IN FIVE-WEEK COURSE 

A course designed to meet the 
need for personnel trained in the 
administration of the housing qual- 
ity appraisal technique ot the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association will 
be offered from October 21 through 
November 22 at the University of 
Colorado. Although primarily aimed 
at personnel from state health de- 
partments, universities, and state 
planning agencies, in order to “train 
trainers” who can repeat the course 
on a local level, applications from 
individual cities will be accepted in- 
sofar as possible. 

Sponsored by the United States 
Public Health Service, the course- 
work will qualify trainees in housing 
survey and sampling methods. 
Among the particular aspects of 
housing quality appraisal to be cov- 
ered are: measurement of deteriora- 
tion; inspection procedures; scoring 
and coding methods; preparation, 
analysis, and interpretation of maps 
and charts; enforcement procedures; 
and various aspects of housing hy- 
giene and civil defense planning 
relative to urban renewal. 

The course is tuition-free and all 
manuals and supplies will be fur- 
nished. For further information con- 
tact the Sanitation Training Section, 
Public Health Service, Communi- 
cable Disease Center, 50 Seventh 
Street, N.E., Atlanta 23, Georgia. 
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MONEY— 

Continued from page 318) 
where none existed; (3) they know 
precisely what they want—to make 
center city alluring enough to get 
the exurbanite, the traveling sales- 
man, the prodigal conventioneer to 
come to town. 

The center city-ists’ interest in. 
redevelopment is heavily cloaked in 
civic spirit. He cannot always figure 
a precise dollar-by-dollar-plus _ re- 
turn on his investment. It stands 
to reason, however, that if center 
city is made accessible and attrac- 
tive bait for the purchaser, at least 
in the long, long run, the downtown 
businessman stands to gain. A few 
recent examples of how center-city 
minded big businessmen are lending 
gold-plated hand are cited below. 
San Francisco—The recently un- 
veiled Golden Gateway plan for 
rebuilding some 80 near-downtown 
acres was made possible, in large 
measure, by donations of a group 
of financiers, known as the Blyth- 
Zellerbach committee. Among fea- 
tures of the plan are a mall; new 
commercial, light industrial, and 
residential facilities; a water-front 
park (park plan pictured on page 
343). 

Trenton—Thirty industrial an:l 
commercial firms helped this spring 
to organize the Greater Trenton 
Council, which has as its long-range 
aim the over-all improvement of 
the city and, as its immediate aim, 
the uplifting of the downtown area. 
A three-year budget of $105,000 
already has been oversubscribed for 
the council, which is headed by a 
former federal housing official—Hal 


Hoker, who worked with the Urban 


+) 


Renewal Administration out of 
Philadelphia. 
New York City—The committee 


on lower Manhatten redevelopment 
of the chamber of commerce, form- 
ed last year under the leadership 
of David Rockefeller, in March was 
awarded $300,000 to conduct 
studies that would lead to Title I 
operations. The aim, according to 
Mr. Rockefeller, “is to improve and 
preserve the physical condit‘on and 
economic values in the area and to 
provide improved public transpor- 
tation, faster traffic movement and 
better parking.” Preservation and 
restoration of historic buildings is 
also to be considered. 

The homesteaders. Big business 
is also taking advantage of prime 
lands being made available by re- 
development in order to establish 
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new homes for business operations. 
Among big business names that 
have expressed interest in projects 
for this purpose are Sears, Roebuck 
& Company—in St. Paul, Danville, 
Port Huron; the Scott Paper Com- 
pany—in Chester, Pennsylvania; 
the telephone companies—in New 
Haven and Kansas City; the Inter- 
national Shoe Company Flor- 
sheim )—in Chicago. 

The homesteaders usually enter 
into the redevelopment picture later 
than do the center city-ists. Com- 
panies in the market for plant sites 
usually want to see the shape of 
things to come in the form of over- 
all area plans; they want to know 
if their company trucks will have 
parking space; if their customers 
will be able to get to the plant 
easily; and, in general, if what's 
offered will serve their purpose. 


The housebuilders. A somewhat 
unique big business participant in 
the Title I field is the New York 
Life Insurance Company. In Chi- 
cago’s Lake Meadows development 
(see picture, page 357), New York 
Life had neither the aim of the 
center city-ist, nor that of the home- 
steader: what the company had in 
mind was construction of middle- 
income housing as an investment. 
However, prospects for repeat Title 
I performances by other life in- 
surance companies do not at this 
point appear too bright; a thorough 
study of insurance company invest- 
ment in housing published last year 
pointed to construction costs as the 
deterring factors see December 
1956 JouRNAL, page 450). 

Somewhat akin to the New York 
Life kind of participation is that of 
the unions in New York City. And 
it is the unions, probably, that are 
the likeliest candidates for taking 
up where the insurance companies 
are leaving off in the housing in- 
vestment field. The New York 
State Division of Housing has time 
and time again pointed to union 
welfare funds as a likely source of 
money for housing and the unions 
that have contributed in New York 
City seem to like their first taste 
of Title I investment. An example: 
the International Ladies Garment 


Workers Union’s 1600-unit Cor- 
lears Hook development (see _pic- 
ture, page 317). 
SMALLER BUSINESS 

Smaller business men—both pro- 


fessional developers operating on 


more or less of a hometown level 
and small-scale merchants and _ in- 
dustrialists—are also making a 
showing in redevelopment sponsor- 
ship. This group together figured 
in sponsor interest in 18 cities. 


The professionals. Of those cities 
that responded to the JouRNal 
questionnaire, 12 said that local 
professionals in the building field 
were signed up for sponsorship of 
one or more projects . . . or they 
had indicated an interest in doing 
the job. Among cities were 
Baltimore, which has near comple- 
tion two 
projects 


such 


commercial - residential 
Waverly and Broadway 
that were undertaken by two sep- 
arate realtor-homebuilder 
Kansas City, where Kleb  Invest- 
ment Company will redevelop the 
almost 44-acre Attucks area, largely 
for residential Richmond 
California, where local developers 
are constructing a new 10-acr 
residential area; Newark, where the 
Redevelopment Corporation of New 
Jersey (local builders operating in 
partnership) has won out in the 
bidding for residential-commercial 
lands in both the Broad Street and 
Branch Brook projects. 


groups; 


re-use ; 


The “Hometown” level develop- 
ers do not as a rule show their in- 
terest before a _ project at least 
reaches final planning. Like the biv- 
ger-dealing, nationally-known de 
velopers, they have land knowhow: 
but, whereas the big operators us- 
ually are pushing for broader re- 
building treatment of Title I lands, 
the “hometowners,” for the most 
part are more closely associated with 
the old 1949 idea of redevelopment 
for housing. The local builder has at 
least these advantages over the big 
developer: he knows the ins and 
outs of the hometown housing mar- 
ket; he knows the local labor situa- 
tion and all its quirks; and he knows 
how these factors will affect his 
movement, 


Merchants and industrialists. Gas 
stations going up in Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee ; the efforts of Providence’s 
Willard Center businessmen to re-re- 
locate in the same area from which 
they had been displaced by slum 
clearance (see January JOURNAL, 
page 19); the local businessmen 
who have expressed interest in par- 
cels of projects in Duluth, in Mo- 
bile, in Philadelphia; the voices 
that will be heard when the bid- 


(Continued column one, page 370) 
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‘Predominantly housing’? rule— 


(Continued from page 315) 


central cities to expand their territories in order to keep their densities down. It 
does not serve a purpose to remove people from slum areas if they have no place to 
move. This means that central cities should use Title I only in connection with the 
planning and the development of new areas into which the people who are removed 
from the slums can go and live under less crowded conditions. If the central cities 
cannot be permitted to expand, then the local administrative agency developing 
Title I programs should be permitted to develop projects in other municipalities or 
incorporated areas in order to take care of the people who are being removed. 

When these basic matters are considered, then I believe it will be desirable to use 
Title I for clearing any kind of areas as long as they are dilapidated, for a better 
use, whether it is housing or not. 


I believe that our slum clearance programs are at the stage of development where 
serious consideration should be given to extending Title I aid for help in clearing 
and redeveloping slum areas for commercial and industrial uses—but, in every case, 
the test should be met that new housing facilities will provide for at least the num- 
ber of families who could have been accommodated in housing on the cleared site. 
Also, such housing should be required to meet the tests of contiguity and of rental 
costs commensurate with using the site for housing. Certainly the housing phase of 
the slum clearance program must continue, at least at present levels, but we can ill 
afford to neglect other phases of these programs. 

Urban renewal studies have pointed out the importance of coordinating industrial 
and commercial slum clearance work with housing rehabilitation, especially in the 
larger metropolitan centers, so that removal of blighted areas may proceed in a 
coordinated fashion and as an integrated program. 

Of course, the principal key to achievement in this area is the decision we must 
make on how much public funds are to be expended for this purpose. We cannot 
afford, however, to delay a coordinated slum clearance program—housing, commer- 
cial, and industrial—if our large cities are to continue to develop and progress as 
they should. Blight of city areas cannot be permitted to outstrip, as it is now doing, 
rehabilitation. 


In theory, of course, I am fully sympathetic with the desires of the cities to clear 
run-down commercial and industrial sites and to redevelop them for more profitable 
uses. Unfortunately, however, we are confronted with a very practical situation and 
not a theory. 

I am sure I do not have to emphasize to JouRNAL oF Hovusinc readers that we 
still have in America today millions of slum dwellings that should be cleared. Nor 
do I have to elaborate on our serious continuing housing shortage. The slum clear- 
ance job that ought to be done is vastly greater than the presently available Title I 
funds make possible. The current construction rate is just about half of the nation’s 
minimum housing requirements. 

Under such circumstances, I do not think we can afford to attempt to stretch the 
severely limited Title I funds to cover projects that involve clearing predominantly 
non-residential sites for predominantly non-residential re-use. If such projects are 
desirable, specific funds should be allocated for them, but let us reserve the limited 
financial resources that we have available under Title I for meeting our most urgent 
housing and redevelopment objectives. 


Federal urban renewal legislation should be broadened to permit a full-scale pro- 
gram of urban rebuilding rather than one geared specifically to the elimination of 
substandard housing. There are several reasons I believe this to be a highly desirable 
approach from the standpoint of America’s cities. 

In the first place, the predominantly residential requirement now in the federal 
law frequently acts as a limiting factor in the planning of renewal projects. I believe 
that, without this requirement, local planning would probably be considerably freer 
and more imaginative and cities would, be encouraged to take a more inclusive. 
more comprehensive approach to their total rebuilding problems. 

While there is no question but that good housing is essential to the well being of the 
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community, housing quality is dependent to a large degree on physical environment 
Many of the necessary amenities to safe, healthful urban living need to be provided 
in the course of community rebuilding and frequently their provision involves re- 
development that is non-residential in nature. Some examples are street widenings 
and street realignments, provision of off-street parking facilities, and creation of 


buffer zones between residential and commercial or industrial land uses. Good 


housing in a community depends on the purposeful segregation of land uses within 
its boundaries. 

Finally, rebuilding must look to the community’s future in terms of its economic 
base. Decisions as to what areas in the city should be replanned and rebuilt or re- 
habilitated must largely be based not only on housing considerations but also on how 
such activities will ultimately complement the city’s tax base 

My concept of community rebuilding is based on the broad objective of achieving 
better communities for the people who inhabit them. Cities are for the people. While 
shelter for the community's inhabitants is fundamental to the welfare of the com- 
munity, good shelter is of little value unless the individuals also have good places 
in which to grow and to be educated and to work and to play. 

Urban renewal means more than the elimination of unsafe or slum dwelling units 
and their replacement with standard housing. It also means providing the condi- 
tions, opportunities, and the amenities necessary to healthful and safe living in the 
urban areas. The federal renewal program contains most of the essential ingredients 
the cities need to achieve modern, efficient, and balanced communities—what is 
lacking is the recognition in the law that the basic problem and its solution lies in the 


community as a whole—not just that part of it devoted to providing shelter for its 
inhabitants. 


I am in principle in favor of federal interest and a federal program for assisting 
cities in eliminating slums and blight across the board—residential, commercial, 
industrial, and public “slums and blight.” 

Federal aid in such a program should be contingent upon a comprehensive gen- 
eral plan or master plan for the entire jurisdiction and upon coordinated admini- 
strative machinery, such as is clearly the intention of the federal government in the 
workable program agreement that it requires. Opening up the program for all types 
of clearance and re-use would be recognition of what is already implicit in the present 
program administered by the Housing and Horne Finance Agency and the Urban 
Renewal Administration: namely, that the city government itself should take the 
initiative and exert leadership in rebuilding the city in accordance. with a compre- 
hensive plan based upon a sound fiscal and economic base. 

However, I am convinced that this objective is unrealistic at present and probably 
for some time ahead in that public opinion and the prevailing political climate would 
support higher priorities, greater emphasis, and more substantial private and public 
resources for clearing non-housing slums for non-housing re-use than is, in my opin- 
ion, good public policy. I believe that nationally and also locally, to the extent of my 
familiarity with the problem, the critical need for reducing bad housing and sup- 
planting it with safe, sanitary, and well designed housing and residential areas is 
a critical problem very inadequately met and deserving the utmost national and 
local emphasis and continuing pressure for its solution. 

I believe, however, that clearing non-housing slums for non-housing re-use deserves 
stepped-up emphasis. As I see it, this goal can be achieved in two ways: (1) by 
increasing the Title I program quantitatively in substantial degree and (2) by in- 
creasing the 10 per cent non-residential exception under Title I to 20 per cent or 
30 per cent of the total affected by this option, administratively, in the Urban 
Renewal Administration, in connection with programs advanced in the localities 


When the 1949 Housing Act was passed, it was conceived as a tool for residential 
slum clearance. Since then our conceptual thinking on slum clearance has broadened 
a very great deal. We are now thinking in terms of urban renewal and metropolitan 
rebuilding for an entire city. We have learned from experience that unless we can 
plan on a city-wide basis to meet the total needs of the community, our efforts will 
be an exercise in frustration and disappointment 

The dispute concerning the Coliseum project in New York makes this point clearly. 
The controversy should never have centered on the essentially irrelevant question of 
whether the site, before redevelopment, was or was not, by a hairline a residential 
or a non-residential slum. The decision should have revolved around the simple 
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question of whether there was a citywide need for such a facility and whether that 
was the optimum location for such a facility. 

Clearly our thinking has matured to the point where we can agree that depressed 
slum areas, whether residential or non-residential, should be developed for their 
maximum use, according to the best theoretical and practical planning doctrine, for 
residential, commercial, industrial, or cultural purposes, as hard application of plan- 
ning criteria to all the facts indicate. 


In response to your question, I say “Yes! plus.” 

The current formula, as I understand it, permits federal grants for non-residential 
re-use: (1) for clearance areas that are predominantly (55 per cent) residential or 
(2) for clearance areas that are substantially (20 per cent) residential—but only, 
in this latter instance, within the limits of a state’s share of 10 per cent of available 
federal grants. In both cases, blocks can be included that are not 20 per cent resi- 
dential if necessary to the plan for an area that qualifies. 

The effects of these limitations could be relaxed, presumably, by: (1) relaxing 
the limitations on the grants by (a) removing the predominance criterion from some 
or all of the 90 per cent of grant money now subject to it; (b) softening the admin- 
istrative criterion for the other 10 per cent of the grant money—now calling for 
substantial residential character or (2) permitting loans only for areas not qualifying 
for grants (as is permitted now for predominantly open land). 

For the next few years I favor a combination of the above, beginning with the 
ones the administrators themselves can act upon, followed by changes requiring 
Congressional action. 

What are the grants and loans for? I think the national interest is no longer lim- 
ited (even if it ever really was) to reduction of slums and provision of housing. 
Rather, the grants are devices to (1) stimulate broad and vigorous local programs 
for offsetting, area by area, the accumulated obsolescence of cities; (2) provide a 
way to get the money without relying wholly on one-cylinder municipal tax systems; 
(3) achieve both of these ends while relying on local decisions to determine what 
shall be built, and where. 

By modernizing whole areas of cities, we can achieve that good “living environ- 
ment” and good “neighborhood” that are the objectives of Congress’ national hous- 
ing policy. And we can make cities more efficient (and thus pull the rug out from 
under those who say that renewal is inflationary). By supporting a large part of 
the program with the federal tax system, use can be made of the achievements of 
twentieth century tax technology, thus reducing the repressive effect of the old- 
fashioned taxes that are all local governments can effectively use. (In our times, 
how can local governments be expected to take action sufficient to avoid obsolescence 
if they don’t have access to the revenue from individual or corporate income taxes, 
which only the federal government can properly use on a large scale?) By relaxing 
federal requirements, in respect to residential character among others, free, resource- 
ful, local decision-making can be strengthened, though federal grant funds are used. 

So, if you mean that change should occur in the residential criterion as part of a 
continuing program to improve the program in the above respects, I say an enthusi- 
astic “yes.” 


The “predominantly residential” requirements of Title I of the Housing Act of 
1954 precludes the use of Title I in areas of greatest need. This fact was recognized 
by the 1955 amendment that grants the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
discretion to apply 10 per cent of his urban renewal funds in areas that are “sub- 
stantially residential.” 

But this change is not enough, for in Kansas City—as in most major cities—the 
heaviest concentrations of blight are in the areas adjoining the central business dis- 
trict. These areas have deteriorated into an intolerable mixture of substandard resi- 
dential, commercial, and even light industrial uses. These are the areas most in need 
of redevelopment and renewal. Orderly expansion of the central business district 
requires this land for new commercial uses. It is rare that such areas are suitable 
for residential redevelopment. 

Kansas City’s intensive planning has carefully coordinated redevelopment with 
freeway and public improvement construction. The future land use plan will require 
that many mixed areas, long zoned for ihdustrial or commercial use because of cen- 
tral location and close proximity to the central business district, should be cleared 
for re-use as planned commercial and light industrial areas. While there is 
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a high percentage of low-income families living in substandard dwellings within 
these areas, they can not be considered “predominantly residential.” 

The accelerated construction of Kansas City’s freeway loop, resulting from the 
1956 Highway Act, is displacing a number of very desirable industrial concerns that 
are being forced to relocate in marginal urban areas or to leave Kansas City. Sev- 
eral cleared areas outside of but adjacent to the central business district Freeway 
Loop should be available for orderly industrial relocation. A liberalization of the 
“clearly predominantly residential” requirement of the housing act is essential to 
assure maximum correlation of freeway and transportation planning with redevelop- 
ment and to carry out the full objectives of urban renewal. 


Too fast or too slow ? 


cost of urban renewal will be enormous. If it is to be significant, we must view it in 
the same terms as we would the restoration that follows a great disaster. Just as 
saturation bombing gave European cities the opportunity for complete replanning 
for proper land use, just so we should utilize the opportunity presented by urban 
renewal authorizations. In large part we have failed to do so. Urban renewal 
programs have been episodic, isolated, and unrelated to a larger plan for the 
economic, social, and physical redevelopment of the whole community. We have 
tended to look at urban renewal in terms of neighborhoods and the 
now rather than the city and the generations to come. 

Could we have viewed urban renewal in this larger context? It would have been 
very, very difficult. If I had been an urban renewal official, would I have done 
so? I suspect not. Should we try to introduce this larger context at this juncture? 
On this question, I think I must cast an affirmative vote. 


here and 


Suffice it to say that at this time I would be happier if Nashville’s urban renewal 
program were moving a little faster, especially from the viewpoint of federal aid. 
The vastness of the program dictates reasonable economic caution in its progress 
to prevent any waste——-but the needs and benefits are so great that the 


program 
must be kept as dynamic as possible. 


The urban renewal program here has progressed without adequate over-all plan- 
ning. Sites have been selected haphazardly. Thousands of families have been dis- 
placed at a time of severe housing shortage, without adequate evidence that equiv- 
alent homes are available for their occupancy. The developers have been charged 
with family relocation. 

City supervision has been inadequate. In some projects the treatment of families 
displaced has been scandalously inhumane. A consequence has been new 
grossly overcrowded, slums as bad as those cleared. Few new dwellings have been 
completed. Some areas have been cleared, without any new construction commenced. 
We are replacing tenements with apartments priced far out of reach of the bulk 
of those displaced. Minority groups have suffered most. New York City’s advanced 
legislation prohibiting discrimination in publicly-aided housing or publicly-financed 
private housing affects only 5 per cent of the total housing supply. Pending legisla- 
tion prohibiting discrimination in privately-owned multiple dwellings may have been 
adopted by the time this statement is printed but will necessarily be slow in effective 
operation. Small businesses have been destroyed without adequate compensation. 

We should pause at this point; plan on a citywide basis; have the city acquire the 
sites, relocate tenants, demolish the buildings, and then offer the cleared site for 
sale for proper use. The program should be delayed until we can provide decent 
homes for the families displaced, within their income range. This we literally can- 
not do today. } 


areas 


Urban renewal planning involves a complexity of interests that are too often in 
conflict. The profit motivation that assures the cooperation of real estate, building 
construction, and other business interests; the desire of the civic-minded to plan a 
more useful community; and the humanitarian urge to meet the needs of people 
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combining these three elements of the redevelopment process constantly baffles the 
planning ingenuity of most local urban renewal agencies. 

The latter element is the one about which the least is known and consequently 
it receives the least and most hurried attention because of a general failure to rec- 
ognize and consult human relations experts. This approach subsequently results in 
“inexpert” decisions and, frequently, headaches. Out of such handling come our 
Lincoln Square projects, beautifully conceived, but with a complete absence of rec- 
ognition of the needs and interests of people. 

Urban renewal programs as they are being now pursued in many communities 
are expertly planned in terms of the full utilization of all of the engineering, archi- 
tectural, and construction techniques that are available. These plans are scientifically 
executed to the finest degree of possible accuracy. However, such planning falls short 
when it applies the same engineering standards to that part of a program that involves 
the interest, needs, and living conditions of people. To in any way adequately 
assess the human welfare aspect of urban renewal planning requires time, patience, 
extensive studies, the cooperation of those expert in this field, and a thorough anal- 
ysis of the problems involving people by those who know how to deal with this 
highly variable aspect of community re-planning. Such considerations must be a part 
of the original planning and must continue to be assessed long after the basic plan 
has been put on paper. This planning cannot be done with a slide rule; it cannot 
be the result of the engineer’s mathematical accuracy; nor can it be the product of 
an assumption of what people want, need, and will accept. Planning for people 
cannot be rushed through and timed to the delivery of brick, mortar, and steel. 

For many years, the Federal Housing Administration bragged about its existence 
as an insurance agency. FHA did not begin to succeed in its original purpose until 
it recognized its responsibility to meet the needs and interests of people. Urban 
renewal will not begin to truly serve its real purpose of making life more livable until 
its planning, from beginning to end, recognizes that human welfare is its most im- 
portant responsibility. As of the present time, this aspect of urban renewal planning 
is considered too late, is performed too hurriedly and with too little regard for its 
importance in the total picture. The result has been excessive dislocation of those 
with the greatest housing and living problems, inadequate relocation, hardship, 
antagonism, unwise land re-use, racial discrimination, fear, and hostility. 


For the people of a middle-aged neighborhood, the urban renewal program is 
always moving too slowly. Citizens see more overcrowding, more deterioration, more 
flight occur every month while planning, public debate, and governmental red tape 
seem to go on endlessly. The community organizer cannot help but share the im- 
patience of neighbors as he works with them on code enforcement, better mainte- 
nance, improved schools, parking, recreation—and similar preservation measures. 

But along with others in positions of responsibility, he comes to know the hun- 
dreds of problems that make planning a slow process; he recognizes the justice and 
necessity of taking time to keep people informed and giving them opportunities to 
participate in the planning process for an area where 80 per cent of the structures 
will be maintained. 

As he joins with fellow community leaders in playing a role in the planning proc- 
ess, he comes to see the long-range importance of relating elements of the neighbor- 
hood plan to citywide planning—which in Chicago is just getting under way on a 
big scale. 

The morale of Hyde Park-Kenwood probably has been saved during this long 
renewal planning period (planning began in 1954, will probably result in an approved 
final plan early in 1958) by a 47-acre clearance-redevelopment project right in the 
heart of the community. It has been in the operations stage for the past two years 
and has served as a graphic and dramatic reminder to all that action comes at last. 

We hope the discoveries made, and lessons learned, in Hyde Park-Kenwood will 
enable other neighborhoods to move much faster than we have. 


Hartford’s experience with the urban renewal program leads me to the conclusion 
that the provisions of the Housing Act of 1949 as amended provide reasonable pro- 
tection for all parties involved. It is important that such a major program should 
not move too fast. It has been important that planning considerations be carefully 
explored before a project is initiated. While at times it seems that these projects 
move slowly, yet experience has indicated that each step in the procedure has been 
important. 

Due to the intricacies of the renewal program, due primarily to the joint partici- 
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pation of the local and federal government, plus the small amount of tangible expe- 
rience achieved to date. progress has been necessarily slow. However, it must be 
considered that the entire program is less than 10 years old. Also it has been only 
in the last year or so that the program has developed on a broad national scale. 
By the time it is 10 years old (1959), it will have developed an experience factor 
that should greatly facilitate future progress. 

In general, I conclude that activities under this program have been slow in the 
beginning stages but that, in my opinion, this pace has been necessary and it is my 
expectation that. with the development olf more experience in this field, relation- 
ships will improve and the program will move ahead more rapidly 


Shouldn’t the question be: “how well?” rather than “how fast?” What good 
is hasty “success,” if we forget the purpose we started out with in the first place 
helping people achieve better homes in better neighborhoods? (See the Housing 
Act of 1949.) 

I don’t believe this viewpoint is just sentiment. It makes sense in a practical way, 
too. Without community acceptance of urban renewal, you get neither action nor 
money, ultimately. 

Our local redevelopment commission just sold a 
developer at a demonstrable advantage to the city. This transaction concluded ou 
first redevelopment project. In the planning and execution stage, however, a few 
corners were cut, particularly those involving relocation of site occupants and neigh- 
borhood acceptance. These ghosts rose up to haunt the commission in its next 
project, a far bigger one. The form, not the spirit, of a workable program was 
improvised to get the project into advance planning. Result? It was beaten, hands 
down, by the fear and pressure of the site occupants. Materially, project number 
one had been a success; politically, and from a human relations standpoint, it was 
a flop. 

When you compare this experience, Lincoln Square, and a few other plans with 
real community participation going on in Dayton,’ New Haven, and Philadelphia, 
you can’t help wondering: why hurry, if in so doing, you lose sight of your goal? 


Murray B. Meld, Executive 


Secretary, Stamford 
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How could urban renewal be moving too fast, when it is has not yet begun? 

Perhaps that statement oversimplifies the situation, for there are local programs 
under way: blight has been cleared, families have been dislocated, and a few new 
structures have been built in the name of renewal. 

But improvements are still short of keeping up with new blight formation and, 
in most cities, vast reaches of slums are still untouched. In Philadelphia, the current 
annual rate of clearance is well below the rate of depression years. 

Concern for the people affected by radical changes in the city’s physical structure 
is proper. Fortunately, the fact of real urban renewal could be the impetus for filling 
the gaping holes in social welfare programs and, while we are about it, for making 
the services available to dislocatees and non-dislocatees alike. 

The present halting steps toward governmental action to remove urban blight 
are heartless chiefly because they are so limited, so slow, because the timing is so 
uncertain. 

Two reforms are urgently needed to produce successful renewal: more resources 
and less red tape. More money would give urgency to long-range planning. Simple 
procedures, meaning more local autonomy and fewer agencies, should aim at firm 
decisions on the timing and extent of clearance and displacement, so that families 
affected can plan their futures, too. 


Dorothy S. Montgomery, 
Managing Director, 
Philadelphia Housing 
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BETTER PLANNING 
(Continued from page 340) 


Planning efficiency will have been 
reduced by these hidden limitations, 
as well as by the more obvious ones 
relating to density and coverage. 
In sum, to spend more money for 
planning at the outset would be 
cheaper in the end. Planning by 
negative regulations should be su- 
perseded by positive and construc- 
tive efforts between architects, plan- 
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ners, engineers, economists, and real] 
estate specialists, working as a team, 
to cram the maximum livability and 
community values into slum clear- 
ance sites, together with the maxi- 
mum feasible financial return to the 
public. 

Present federal procedures require 
methods of deriving living values out 
of these new kinds of sites that ar 
too inefficient for the program to 
support. To proceed by means of a 
large number of painstaking and re- 


self-contained 
present, is to pay insufficient atten- 
tion to the final results. This empha- 
sis on controls, reviews, and limita- 
tions is too negative a way of con- 
ducting the partnership between in- 
dustry and government that city re- 
building must be. In short, all es- 
sential parties to the renewal proc- 
ess should be brought together at the 
outset through the medium of dy- 
namic planning—undertaken as a 
legitimate and vital project cost. 


latively steps, as at 
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IN THE CITIES— 


(Continued from page 353) 


a part of the downtown area that 
is slated for eventual urban renewal. 
“The rebuilding of downtown Mil- 
waukee is long overdue,” a bank 
officer said in announcing the plan. 
we hope that this project. 
will stimulate others to develop 
major portions of the heart of the 
city. 

The bank officials and other in- 
terested businessmen already have 
organized as the Wisconsin-Clybourn 
Urban Redevelopment Corporation. 
Their plans, which are to be sub- 
mitted for common council approval 
in the fall, call for a 10 or 15 
million dollar investment in a two- 
block area, most of which will be 
cleared to make way for a 25-story 
bank and office building and for 
parking facilities. The bank already 
owns most of the land on one block 
in the proposed project area but 
still must acquire the second block. 
Under the Wisconsin urban rede- 
velopment law, however, the city 
can help a private sponsor acquire 
land for a project and can further 
help him by putting assessments on 
the property on ice for up to 30 
years. 

Public Projects 


Meanwhile, strides are being made 
on city-backed urban renewal proj- 
ects. T'wo projects within the frame- 
work of the over-all plan approved 
in June have recently passed im- 
portant milestones; a third project 
is under planning; and suggestions 
for three more have been advanced. 
A description of some of Milwau- 
kee’s urban renewal operations fol- 
lows: 

Third ward—Wrecking crews in 
May began to tear down dilapidated 
dwellings in a 34-acre area, known 
as the Lower Third Ward project 
the oldtimer of the city’s ventures 
into the field of federally-aided ur- 
ban renewal (see May 1955 Jour- 
NAL, page 162). The area is to 
be redeveloped for light industrial 
use. 

Hillside—The common council on 
July 31 gave approval to final plans 
for renewal of 24.5 acres of what is 
known as Hillside Neighborhood. 
The Hillside project was first pro- 
posed in 1951 but work was ham- 
strung by a legal dispute that lasted 
four years and went all the way to 
the state supreme court. 

Plans for Hillside include dem- 
olition of around 200 residential and 
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business structures and relocation of 
around 1450 persons. The land is 
intended for re-use for around 200 
middle-income housing units; a small 
neighborhood shopping center; ex- 
pressways and street improvements; 
a parochial school. Estimated cost: 
slightly more than 4 million dollars. 

East Side—Also in the mill is 
what is known as the East Side proj- 
ect, a 36.3 million dollar undertak- 
ing approved for preliminary plan- 
ning by the federal government in 
December 1956. Progress on the 
project has been bogged down by 
what the housing authority has 
called a lack of clearcut “blueprints” 
from the city plan agency but early 
indications are that more than 800 
acres of land will be involved in a 
large-scale rehabilitation and con- 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
W8—Male, 34—MANAGEMENT 


Candidate is presently employed as 
district manager responsible for the over- 
all operation of three private apartment 
developments totaling 567 units, located 
in three large cities. Duties involve per- 
sonnel hiring and supervision, budget 
control, purchasing, tenant relations, han- 
dling FHA and mortgagee responsibili- 
ties, and negotiating leases and con- 
tracts. Seeks a position as housing man- 
ager, tenant selection supervisor, or proj- 
ect services and tenant relations adviser 
Prefers Northeast location but wishes to 
avoid large cities. Previous background 
includes six years in the design, manu- 
facture, and maintenance of electronic 
equipment. B. S. in sociology from Col- 
lege of William and Mary. Candidate is 
married. 


W9—Male, 40—MANAGEMENT 

From 1948 to 1957, cand date was 
housing manager for a large city housing 
authority, for which he planned and di- 
rected immediate and long-range tenan- 
cy, maintenance, and community rela- 
tions programs. Previous; expericnce in 
cludes three years in operation and own- 
ership of a real estate and insurance 
business. Recently returned to this coun- 
try after handling an overseas assign- 
ment under which he assisted a national 
government in the Mediterranean area 
in establishing administrative policies for 
a housing program, including the coun- 
try’s first housing management program. 
Education: over four years of university 
training. Candidate is married. 


W10—MALE, 36—CITY PLANNING 
Candidate desires planning position, 
either as head of a new agency, planned 
or under supervisor in established agency. 
Presently an associate city planner, he 
has had eight years of cost and land use 







servation campaign, as well as 
clearance and redevelopment. The 
city has hired the Newark firm of 
Candeub & Fleissig as consultants 
on the project. 

Boys’ tech—The common council 
has authorized the city to apply for 
federal planning assistance for a 
63-acre area, focal point of which 
is the city’s boys’ technical high 
school. At present a hodgepodge of 
industrial, residential and com- 
mercial structures, the area will be 
re-used for industry, with one un- 
usual exception: the boys’ school 
will be permitted to remain and 
expand in the area. The reason: 
industry draws many of its recruits 
from the technical school. Total 
cost of the project is estimated at 


2.5 million dollars. 
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research, project and budget planning, 
and street and freeway program experi- 
ence. Education: BS degree in civil en- 
gineering, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and an associate of arts degree, 
Yuba College, Marysv lle. California 
Available for interviews. Candidate is 
married 


W11—Male, 29—RENEWAL PLANNER 

Candidate desires position with an ac- 
tive planning or renewal agency. Previous 
experience includes two years as as- 
sistant director of a metropolitan plan- 
ning agency and three years with an 
urban renewal agency. Responsibilities 
in both positions included administra- 
tive, financial, research, planning, and 
supervisory duties. Education: master’s 
degree in city and regional planning. 
Candidate is married 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
A25—PLANNER 


The City of Sacramento, California 
has available the position of chief of 
planning, engineering, and development 
for the city’s redevelopment agency. Re- 
quirements are a degree in_ planning, 
public administration, architecture, land- 
scape architecture, engineering, or eco- 
nomics, plus seven years of related expe- 
rience. Secking someone with ability in 
planning, renewal, and administration. 
Work involves both planning and execu- 
tion stages of renewal projects. Salary: 
$8280-$9840. Write: Executive Director, 
Redevelopment Agency of the City of 
Sacramento, 1006 Fourth Street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


A26—MANAGER 

A midwestern authority is seeking a 
manager for a new 700-unit public hous- 
ing project. Experienced in mainte- 
nance, occupancy, and _ accounting. 
Monthly salary: $426 to $528. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


FOR THIS “REDEVELOPMENT SPECIAL” ISSUE of the JourNnat or 


Housinc and for NAHRO’s “Trends of the Time” 


writer and speaker who would have been invited 


conference, one guest- 
had he been alive today 


would certainly have been Patrick Geddes. With his broad over-view and 
multi-faceted approach, he would probably have taken pleasure in the job 
of interpreting and pointing the way. For he was tops at it. 

Since a flesh-and-blood appearance is not possible, it is a happy coincidence 


that a new book is just off the press 


see right) about this Scottish fore- 


runner of town and regional planning. It records his life story and tells how 
he was able to test some of his ideas in actual city plans and social programs 


in Europe and Asia in the early 1900's. 


Whether you’ve read other books about Patrick Geddes or have yet to become 
acquainted with his formula of “work-place-folk” as a basic for planning and 
with his “thinking machines” and special vocabulary, this little volume 


Pioneer of Sociology 


is a nicely personalized introduction to the naturalist- 


turned-planner who set forth many an idea that housing and urban renewal- 
ists are just coming to today. Geddes believed in “conservative surgery” to 


cure decay in a city; he saw a place for rehabilitation 


in fact, he organized 


a company that rebuilt scores of structures in the slum heart of Edinburgh, 
remodeling some of them with his own hands and living in two of them for 
many years; he stressed the need for relocation of families in any slum clear- 
ance scheme; he considered mixed economic communities desirable for incen- 
tive and example. He was also an enthusiast for “people participation” in 
planning and to gain it organized and produced pageantry as a visual and 
emotional stimulus; he believed in exhibits as an important way to spread the 
culture of planning. These are just a few of the “forerunnings” whose devel- 
opment is documented and annotated in the book, along with the sketching 
of a personality with boundless drive and resistance to failure that suggests 
emulation in today’s practical and frequently frustrating situations of urban 


renewal and planning. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 


LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER NO. 
129: “Good News .. . for Public Hous- 
ing.” August 20, 1957. 3 pp., mimeo. Sent 
as service to NAHRO agency members. 
Individua! copies available at 15 cents. 
National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Hlinois. 

How the new tenant income exemp- 
tions authorized in the Housing Act of 
1957. in line with NAHRO’s Ad Hoc 
Public Housing Review Committee’s rec- 
ommendations, can be put into effect, 
along with other recommendations of 
the committee. 


NEW FROM RIS 


Special mailings in August and Septem- 

ber to full-rate subscribers to NAHRO’s 
Renewal Information Service. Limited 
number of copies available on request to 
agency listed or, for starred items, to 
NAHRO?’s Washington office, 815 Seven- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
dD. oc. 
A B C’s OF URBAN RENEWAL. 1957 
26 pp. Urban Renewal Division of Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, $25 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

A simple, pictorial presentation of 
urban renewal, useful with almost any 
kind of adult group and applicable for 
high school civics classes. 


October 1957 


*THIS IS YOUR MILWAUKEE. Annual 
Report of the Citizens’ Urban Renewal 
Committee and the Urban Renewal Co- 
ordinator, March 29, 1957. 8 pp- Office 
of the Mayor, City Hal!, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin,. 

Progress report ©: two years of citi- 
zen effort toward helping solve urban re- 
newal problems in this midwest city. 


1956 RELOCATION IN CHICAGO. 1957. 
9 pp. Office of the Housing and Redevel- 
opment Coordinator, City of Chicago, 69 
West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ili- 
nois. 

Third annual report on Chicago’s re- 
location moves, covering all agencies in- 
volved in urban renewal, including high- 
ways (See August-September JouRNAL, 
page 290). 


*LITTLE ROCK LOSES SLUM AREA. 
Revrint from “CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS,” July 17, 1957. 2 pp. Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Little Rock, 121 
East Second Street, Litt'e Rock, Arkansas. 


THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM: 
BACKGROUND FOR THE FUTURE. 
American Municipal Association National 
Legislative Bulletin, August 15, 1957. 4 
pp. American Municipal Association, 1625 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


1956... A YEAR OF DECISION. Annual 
Report of the Columbus Slum Clearance 


and Rehabilitation Commission. 1957. 20 
pp. Columbus Slum Clearance and Rx 
habilitation Commission, 90 West Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


YOUR HYDE PARK AREA REHABILI 
TATION PLAN and YOUR CHEROKEI 
AREA REHABILITATION PLAN. 1957. 
10 pp. each. St. Louis Housing Rehabili 
tation Coordination Committee,: Room 
412, City Hall, St. Louis, Missouri. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


PIONEER OF SOCIOLOGY: THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF PATRICK GED 
DES, by Philip Mairet. 1957. 226 pp. 21s. 
Lund Humphries, 12 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C. 1. Distributed in the 
United States by American Society of 


Planning Officials, 1313 East Sixticth 
Street, Chicago 37. Price $3. 

See left. 
REAL ESTATE AND CITY PLAN. 
NING, by Richard L. Nelson and 


Frederick T. Aschman. 1957. 507 pp. $10 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 

A real estate economist (Mr. Nelsor 

who is president of Real Estate Re 
search Corporation, nationally known 
analysts) and a planning consultant (Mr 
Aschman—who is a former executive di 
rector of the Chicago Plan Commission 
got together on this book. It is a 
thorough and up-to-date treatment of 
the relations of real estate and city plan 
ning, the first book published with thi 
particular slant. Though intended es 
pecially to inform realtors (who ar 
given a capital “R” and are treated to 
a special address at the close of each 
section of the book to spell out op 
portunities for their service), the volum¢ 
has immense value for the non-realto: 

city planners and others—for the in 
sight it gives into the realtor’s function 
and how it will inevitably be tied up in 
planning and renewal. The book is well 
organized to help out the realtor who 
knows something about things 
nothing about others, since all chapters 
are compressed into chapter-end sum 
maries, followed by practical directives 
on just how a realtor should go about 
getting into various phases of the city 
planning operation. 


some 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN ANNIVERSA- 
RY ISSUE, “TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING.” July 1957. 2s (about 30 
cents). Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation, The Planning Centre, 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 

An evaluation—with some history— of 
the first garden suburb (to be distingu 
ished from a garden city or new town 
in England, on the occasion of its golden 
jubilee, celebrated this year. Hampstead 
Garden Suburb was the brain-child of 
Dame Henrietta Barnett and was planned 
by Sir Raymond Unwin. According two 
statements by its director, former and 
present tenants, and others writing in 
this issue of the magazine, it has been 
a delight to live in and still is 
there seems to be 


though 
some feeling that it 
may have grown too large, at 12,000 to 
15,000 population, for the complete cor 

munity participation that was possibl 
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earlier. Steen Eiler Rasmussen, the Dan- 
ish planner, says: ‘The essential thing 
about Hampstead Garden Suburb is that 
its creators have studied human needs 


’ 


and tried to satisfy them.” There’s an 
interesting article on the work of Co- 
partnership Tenants, Ltd., a private 
property investment company that devel- 
oped, on a long-lease, ground rent basis, 
more than half of Hampstead Garden’s 
733 acres, including a delightful looking 
rental housing project for the old peo- 
ple in the community. In fact, all stories 
and pictures make you want to see this 
Hampstead Garden Suburb when next 
you visit England. 


CODES 

PRINCIPLES FOR HEALTHFUL RU- 
RAL HOUSING. 1957. 29 pp. $1. Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, New York. 

Here’s a book especially for the smaller 
towns: twin to Basic Principles of Health- 
ful Housing, published in 1938 by the 
American Public Health Association’s 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
Intended to be helpful in districts out- 
side the jurisdiction of city building 
codes and housing ordinances and equal- 
ly applicable for small towns and urban 
fringe. Standards apply to single-family 
houses and small apartment structures. 











MONEY— 
(Continued from page 361) 
ding starts on the parcel by parcel 
distribution of Nashville’s Capitol 
Hill project, or Birmingham’s Avon- 
dale Area C project—these are re- 
flections of a new look in redevelop- 
ment sponsorship: the small busi- 
nessman, Around 10 cities queried 
by the JourNat indicated interest 
had been shown by this type of 
sponsor. cae 
The business climate—the in-city 
sites being made available for mod- 
ern commercial and industrial com- 
munities—this is just about always 
the “why” of small business’ partici- 
pation, The “when” is not so easily 
pinned down: in the case of Wil- 
lard Center, as noted above, and in 
the case of the parcels of New Ha- 
ven’s Oak Street project being used 
for relocation (see page 342), the 
determination of businessmen to 
keep their old neighborhood cus- 
tomers shows up early in the game. 
Sometimes, however, the small busi- 
nessman does not make his interest 
known until he has had a chance to 
putter around a cleared site—and, 
sometimes, his interest comes as a 
surprise when the bidding starts. 





INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 

In the JourNAL survey, 21 cities 
reported projec’s with institutional 
sponsors participating or likely to 
participate. 
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IN THE MAGAZINE PRESS 


Fortune magazine is taking a look at urban problems, starting 
off with an article in its September issue on the future of the city 
that leads directly down the alley of this issue of the JouRNAL OF 
Housinc. 

“Are Cities Un-American?” asks William Whyte. If by “Ameri- 
can” is meant the typical concept of the “American Way of Life,” 

middle-class families with children, to whom cities in their present 
condition are distasteful and who, therefore, have taken to the 
suburbs—the answer, according to Mr. Whyte, is “yes.” 

“More and more, it would seem, the city is becoming a place 
of extremes—a place for the very poor, or the very rich, or the 
slightly odd,” or, as he specifies later: newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision people who work long hours and need to be on the site of 
activity; transients; migrants; academic people; young unmarrieds; 
divorcees; widows; spinsters; bachelors; artists; old people. 

But un-American or not, and distasteful or otherwise, there is a 
noticeable trend toward return to the city, according to a survey by 
Fortune and ACTION (American Council to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods), which is summarized in the article. And Mr. Whyte 
makes an appeal to cities in their urban renewal efforts to exploit 
their strengths to the utmost, to make something pleasant and 
“human scaled” out of redevelopment. 

In terms of housing, this means, he says, imaginative combina- 
tions of buildings—instead of the usual “series of high-rise tower 
apartments set in geometric patterns on an abstract green space 
carefully preserved against human encroachment; instead of 
projects that are “self-contained” islands, run like institutions and 
lacking the little candy stores and corner delicatessens that charac- 
terized the past. He recommends attention to combining remodeled 
old town houses with the new; points out that the families with 
children among the surveyed city dwellers, the younger people, and 
the back-from-the suburbs families tend to prefer low-rise to eleva- 
tor-type housing. He notes that a “vigorous subsidy program.” is 
probably necessary to enable building middle-income housing with- 
in the cities, though this may be “unlikely” at the present time. 
Further, a new look at open-occupancy in city neighborhoods is 
suggested. 

Mr. Whyte’s word for the business man: he “has a vital stake in 
redevelopment as a civic leader but he should look to it as a con- 
sumer as well.” Along with “the excitement of rounding up sup- 
port, the dickering, and the satisfactions of getting the job done,” 
he should not let himself be duped by the striking and the monu- 
mental when he looks at project designs—he should consider 
“whether he would want to live in them himself.” 











Redevelopment in which the in- 
stitutional sponsor plays a part is 
usually planned from the start with 
the institution’s needs in mind. A 
case in point is The Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospitals, which 
worked with the Baltimore rede- 
velopment agency right from the 
time the project was conceived and 
which now has near completion a 
new medical student dormitory on a 
three acre-site. The same story is un- 
folding in Birmingham, where the 
University of Alabama will use about 
90 per cent of a 60-acre project site 
for development as a medical center. 
And there are similar cases of educa- 
tional, medical, religious, and like 
institutions participating in redevel- 
opment in such cities as New York, 


Chicago, Philadelphia, New Haven, 
Cincinnati, and many others. 

Also included in the total of in- 
stitutional investors are the public 
redevelopment jobs, like Murfrees- 
boro’s city hall redevelopment; 
Manchester’s public parking lot (see 
picture, page 345) ; the capitol mall 
kind of redevelopment planned in 
Sacramento and Nashville; the new 
federally-aided low-rent housing and 
state-aided middle-income housing 
up in the mill for Title I lands in 
Philadelphia; and other like opera- 
tions. As in the case of other insti- 
tutional investors, public sponsor- 
ship often is restricted to a portion 
of a greater project area that in- 
cludes investment from other kinds 
of redevelopers. 
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punnam-Bust WARI-VAC 


CONTROLS HEATING FOR 
“WORLD'S LARGEST LANDLORD 
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VARI-VAC is selected for BIG heating jobs (and small ones too) *New York City Housing Authority, “Landlord 
to provide fuel economy . . . precise central control, even in higher for 312,000 persons— 
ambients . . . simplicity of operation . . . minimum maintenance cost VARI-VAC, nerve center for controlling 
. . ultimate in tenant comfort. heat, has been selected by the New York 
For 10 years VARI-VAC has been proved-in-use by the New York a mec wry P hag tly for 
pa pea Authority . . . is installed in its earliest, in its most re- pny sentaia 74.36) Pra ce. psc vee 
cent projects. 283,972 tenants. 
On your jobs, big and small, specify VARI-VAC, the differential 
vacuum heating system that automatically balances heat medium to 
balance with varying heat loss of building due to changing outside 
weather conditions. 


DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. Dept. JH- 
West Hartford 10, Conn. 


Rush me Vari-Vac details (Bulletin 2101) 
Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, Heating Products and Accessories BH) Name 


DUNHAM-BUSH, Inc. West Hartford 10, Conn., U.S.A. cor" 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA © MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA © RIVERSIDE. CALIFORNIA © Street........ 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON. ENGLAND © SUBSIDIARY: HEAT-X, INC.. BREWSTER. N.Y. City... 
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MADE TO Last! CLEARS CLOGGED DRAINS in Seconds! 


The ideal plumbing service 
tool. Can pay for itself in 
one application! 


Smashes through the most 
stubborn blockages, then 
flushes clean — all in one 
operation! 


Comes equipped with self-con- 
tained manual compressor 
(can charge Ram to 100 Ibs. 
in 30 seconds!) and drain 
adaptors in 6 sizes! 


HYDRAULIC 
WATER RAM 


Anyone can operate it! Thousands 
already in use, have saved millions of 
dollars in industry and institutions. Why 
lose time, suffer inconvenience, waste 
dollars needlessly on either completely 
blocked or slow-moving sewers, drains, 
fixtures? The HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 
clears severest stoppages with SPLIT- 
SECOND HYDROSTATIC IMPACT! ... 
Shatters blockage, then flushes clean. No 
snakes, chemicals, cables. No pushing Works perfectly with all 
through. Works perfectly, vent or no clogged fixtures, toilets, 
! Nothing to wear out. You risk eee See. Oe 
sinseed 3 ae Equipped with 4” rubber 
nothing on our 30 day free trial offer, cone, ideal for toilets, 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO Te aS a ee 
e adaptor plugs for other 
drains or sewers. 
WHEELING, W.VA. 


Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicoge Citation Write for Information, Prices, Free Trial Offer — Today! 
Detroit Houston Kansas City Lovisville ‘ Minneapolis 


New Orleans New York Philadelphia Richmond St. Louis HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING co. 
JH-10, KICL, WISCONSIN 
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